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REAUTHORIZATION OF THE FOLLOW THROUGH 

PROGRAM 



THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1986 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Human Resources, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:30 a.m., in room 
2261, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Dale E. Kildee (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Kildee, Bruce, Perkins, and 
Petri. 

Staff present: Susan Wilhelm, staff director; Anne McGrath, leg- 
islative associate; Tom Kelley, clerk; Carol Lamb, minority legisla- 
tive associate. 

Mr. Kildee. The Subcommittee on Human Resources meets this 
morning to discuss the reauthorization of the Follovi^ Through Pro- 
gram. Follow Through is a unique program combining the re- 
sources of local schools, universities, and parents to reinforce in the 
lower elementary grades the gains v^hich low income children have 
made in preschool. 

Since its creation in 1968, the achievements of Follov^ Through 
have been widely recognized. I am pleased to have within my own 
district one of the Follow Through Programs validated as exempla- 
ry by the Joint Dissemination Review Panel of the Department o/ 
Education. 

There can be no higher priority for us as a nation than the edu- 
cation of our children. Since its creation in 1975, Follow Through 
has played an important role in helping children to succeed in 
school. 

For the fifth year in a row, however, the administration is rec- 
ommending that specific Federal funding for Follow Through be 
terminated at a time when other programs are being increased. 

There's no question that the extra money that the Department of 
Defense has gotten in the last 5 years has not come from increased 
taxes. As a matter of fact, taxes were cut in 1981. The extra dollars 
came from filching dollars from other programs. They filched some 
of their dollars for MX missiles, some of their dollars for B-1 bomb- 
ers from Follow Through Program. The other dollars came from 
borrowing the money and increasing our national debt. 

I am very concerned to make sure that we protect those pro- 
grams that have been proven to really help young people, and not 

(1) 
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let another department of Government that is very powerful, to 
filch those dollars from those programs. 

I appreciate those of you who have come here this morning to 
tell us how successful Follow Through has been in preparing our 
young people to be productive and happy citizens in this country. 
Because Follow Through, like Head Start, not only is directed to- 
wards educational skills, but also good social skills, it helps those 
young people experience success, which is very, very important if 
they're going to have that motivation to go on. 

We'll have a number of witnesses testifying this morning. This 
record will be held open for 2 weeks to hear others testify, because 
the administration is not able to testify at this time, but will testify 
on February 24. We might want to have some input from those 
who are testifying today, or other people, to respond to the testimo- 
ny from the administration, because we know very well what the 
administration's testimony will be, inasmuch as their budget pro- 
posals are zero for this program. 

We will take additional written testimony, in response to the ad- 
ministration testimony. 

I am pleased to welcome today's witnesses. The first panel will 
consist of Dr. Eugene A. Ramp, chairman of the National Follow 
Through Association; Dr. W. Ray Rhine, University of Missouri, 
Saint Louis; Mr. Richard H. Feldman, Bank Street College of Edu- 
cation, New York, NY; and a good friend of mine from the school 
district in which I taught for 8 years, Mr. Edward J. Hansberry, 
the coordinator of compensatory programs in the Flint Community 
Schools. 

If they would come forward, please. 

You may summarize your testimony, if you wish, in any fashion. 
If you do summarize, your full testimony will be included in the 
record. 

You'll find today, on Capitol Hill, the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee just put together its budget recommendations for the Budget 
Committee. 

For the most part, we'll consider ourselves fortunate if we're able 
to keep the current services level going. I can recall years when we 
tried to improve programs. But we're in very, very difficult times, 
as you well know. Gramm-Rudman hovers over all our consider- 
ations. 

My only defense is that I voted against Gramm-Rudman. So fa.* 
the courts have agreed with me. 

These are difficult times. Your testimony is very important today 
because we really have to sell the Budget Committee and the Ap- 
propriations Committee on the importance of this program. 

So, you may proceed in, probably, the order that I called upon 
you. 
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STATEMENTS OF EUGENE A. RAMP, CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL 
FOLLOW THROUGH ASSOCIATION-^SCAN, LAWRENCE, KS; W. 
RAY RHINE, UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI-ST. LOUIS, ST. LOUIS, 
MO; RICHARD H. FELDMAN, BANK STREET COLLEGE OF EDU- 
CATION, NEW YORK, NY; AND EDWARD J. HANSBERRY, COOR- 
DINATOR OF COMPENSATORY PROGRAMS, FLINT COMMUNITY 
SCHOOLS, FLINT, MI 

Mr. Ramp. Eugene Ramp. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you very much, distinguished members, 

particularly Mr. Petri. Thank you for the 

Mr. KiLDEE. Tm sorry. I didn't see Tom. 
Tom, do you have an opening statement? 
Mr. Ramp. Tm sorry. Fm very sorry. 

Mr. Petri. Well, Pd be happy to listen to the testimony today. 
And just veiy briefly Pd like to underline what the chairman said. 
This program, as you knov^^, v^^as started a number of years ago, 
pretty much on an experimental basis, v^ith the idea that a numbei 
of different techniques and approaches v^^ould be tried, and that, 
hopefully, from those experiments school districts all across the 
country would learn and find good models and would then pick this 
up on their own. 

And members from most of the country are very aware, natui al- 
ly, that if something has got to be cut, there's an old saying, don't 
cut me, and don't cut thee; cut the fellow behind the tree. They say 
the same thing about taxes. 

This program operates in 59 school districts across the United 
States and no more as I understand it. Therefore, the argument 
can be made that the Federal Government has made a unique and 
unusual commitment to a relatively small percentage of our stu- 
dent population, and, therefore, it's unfair, in a time ot budget 
cuts, to maintain an experimental program chat benefits only a few 
people, when the experiments have already been conducted. 

So, Pll be especially interested in hearing if there are new ap- 
proaches thac have not been tried in the past, of if there are ex- 
periments that are ongoing that need to be completed so that we 
can help all of the kids in the country and justify continuing this 
program. Thank you. 

Mr. Ramp. Thank you again. 

I will just be highlighting my prepared testimony, which you 
should have. I thank the chairman and Mr. Petri for their com- 
ments. 

If I could just start out by maybe addressing briefly my prepareu 
oral testimony— gets at that. But let me just start out by saying 
that it is true, at this time, we— the Follow Through Program is in 
58 or 59 communities in the United States. But its impact goes far 
beyond that. In fact, I believe, at the present time. Follow Through 
has reached well, on an annual basis, close to half a million chil- 
dren a year. If you include all of the materials developed through 
the Follow Through Program, we are reaching in the neighborhood 
of 2 to 2}k million students per year. 

The other point I would make about that is that this unique re- 
source that has been developed through the Follow Through Pro- 
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gram is something that took a long time to develop. It just didn't 
appear. 

The programs that have come about through the Follov^^ Through 
experience are, in some ways, not replicable, not easily replicable, 
in the sense that if Follow Through went away what we have 
learned in these modtls for other school districts and other Federal 
programs would no longer exist. 

Many Federal programs as well, as I mentioned, many other 
school districts anJ children throughout the United States have 
benefited from Follow Through both directly and indirectly. 

Follow Through's impact has had a significant impact on Head 
Start. It's parent involvement program has been recognized as one 
of the best ever to come out of any program anywhere. Federal or 
otherwise. And Head Start, chapter I, and a number of other pro- 
grams have picked up on that and used it. 

If Follow Through were not here, I don't know where those 
school districts or those other Federal programs would turn for 
some of the particular programs that have be^^n d^^veloped through 
Follow Through. 

In some respect, a counter argument to that would be that you 
have here, in terms of a relatively sriail investment, a resource 
that is way beyond its size in terms of the number of projects that 
are out there. 

I look at the Follow Through programs and its 59 operating 
school districts as a national resource for other communities as 
well as other programs. And if you take resource away, Tm not 
sure v'hat you have, except perhaps you may have lost 20 years 
and over three-quarters of a billion dollar investment. 

Some aspects of this important program need to be preserved, 
and they need to be preserved in a form that other people can 
access and utilize. 

We've not only learned how to develop programs and put them 
in to place in to school districts everywhere, we have also learned 
how to disseminate those programs, as I mentioned, reaching liter- 
ally millions of children a year. 

This doesn't show up in—if you look at the number of children 
served and the dollars spent, it— you know, the program costs 
somewhere between $400 and $500 per student. 

But if you look at Follow Through in terms of the number of 
children actually impacted out there, total, on an annual basis, 
we're talking of somethme— something probably slightly over $25 a 
student. And I'd say that s cheap for the inv^estment you've made. 
And I would argue strenuously that v/e not simply give up that 
huge investment both in time and money. 

I would just like to briefly go over my oral comments now. 

I've been deeply involved in the Follow Through Program since 
it's beginning. And I am chairman of the National Follow Through 
Association. 

I'm also the executive director of Educational Systems Associates 
at the University of Kansas, which is a sponsoring organization for 
10 communities operating in school districts throughout the United 
States. 

The two questions that Tm most commonly asked as chairman of 
the National Association are, one. What is Follow Through? Many 
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people, because of the small size of the program, have never heard 
of it. The second question from people who know about the pro- 
gram is, Has the program been successful? Has it been effective? 
Have these Federal funds been used appropriately and in a way 
that really has benefited our society? 

My answer to the first question usually begins with a brief his- 
torical account of how and why Follow Through Program began. 

Follow Through began nearly 20 years ago as an amendment to 
the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964. In fact, 20 years ago this 
month, R Sargent Shriver, who was then the Director of the old 
Office of Economic Opportunity, said in a speech, I think it was in 
Milwaukee, WI, to a lot of educators, that his— I have a quote here. 
He said that the gains made by children in Head Start and other 
quality preschool programs are being— and these are his words — 
crushed by the broken promises of first grade. 

Although the children seem to thrive while in these programs, 
disadvantaged children seem to have great difficulties upon our en- 
tering our regular school systems. 

In his speech, Shriver called for a new program to follow up on 
these children entering the regular schools. 

In 1967, Congress amended the Economic Opportunity Act and 
Follow Through was born. 

Originally, Follow Through was to have been a large program, 
operating in every school district where Head Start programs exist- 
ed. Requested was $150 million for the first appropriation for 
Follow Through. 

For a lot of reasons, including, maybe, in particular, because, at 
that time, the Vietnam war was beginning to heat up, the final ap- 
propriation for Follow Through was only $15 million, one-tenth of 
what had been requested. 

In some ways this may have been a blessing in disguise because 
the limited funds, it was decided, should be used to determine what 
really could work to help disadvantaged children, rather than 
simply pour large sums of money in to school districts all over this 
country to use as they saw fit. 

And out of Follow Through grew a set of models, educational ap- 
proaches, very consistent, theoretically consistent, yet practical 
ways of educating children who came to school with special prob- 
lems, as disadvantaged children tend to do. 

Today, Follow Through is a national resource that provides high 
quality models of validated educational practices through our local 
school districts. 

These model programs were designed, tested, and proven effec- 
tive over nearly 20 years of work in school districts, in collabora- 
tion with teachers, students, school administrators, parents, and 
others. 

The programs operate in urban and rural school settings, on 
Indian reservations, and bilingual classrooms, almost everywhere 
problems exist in our school systems in the early elementary 
grades. 

Follow Through is, at this time, a national network of sponsoring 
organizations, school districts, and resource centers. 

You will be hearing from representatives of each of those three, 
so I won*t get into their unique functions. 
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Today, Follow Through is also a national dissemination network 
for school districts and other Federal programs looking for effective 
methods of educating disadvantaged children upon entering our 
schools. 

Follow Through methods, materials, and models have been dis- 
seminated to hundred of Follow Through communities, extending 
the benefits to millions of disadvantaged children. 

The second question, is Follow Through successful, I usually re- 
spond to— well, there are dozens of ways that I respond, depending 
on who's asking the questions. But, for the most part, I point out 
that of the 58 or 59 Follow Through projects operating in the 
United States today, they have the best record of effectiveness of 
any Federal educational program in history. And this is based on 
many different kinds of data. 

Because it is so small, however, most people are unaware that 
nearly 80 percent of the Follow Through projects have been vali- 
dated cs exemplary and effective by the Department of Education's 
own Joint Dissemination and Review Panel. 

This was pointed out to Congress in a Department of Education 
evaluation report a couple of— 2 or 3 years ago. 

In addition, a study conducted for the Department of Education 
by an outside contractor found— and Tm quoting— impressive gains 
in reading, math, and language arts achievement scores in 90 per- 
cent of the Follow Through projects studied. 

Keep in mind, these are disao /antaged children who would nor- 
mally expect to score less not more than national averages. And we 
have been finding that on the average our children are scoring 
above norms rather than below norm. 

Follow Through is also a very strong parent involvement pro- 
gram. 

Another report by a different contractor for the Department of 
Education found that Follow Through had— and, again, Vm quot- 
ing—greater amounts of parent involvement in all aspects of 
project management and operations than did any other of the Fed- 
eral programs studied by this contractor. 

Further evidence of the program's effectiveness is its success in 
dissenr*iiiating effective practices to other schools. 

A recent Department of Education report to Congress states— 
and Tm quoting again— Follow Through practices have been spread 
well beyond sites directly funded by the program. Close quote. 

While Follow Through serves directly only about 20,000 to 80,000 
children in 58 communities. Follow Through programs have been 
disseminated to more than 700 additional communities, thereby 
benefiting nearly a half million children annually. 

As I mentioned earlier, if we were to include in this estimate all 
children in classrooms around the country who have worked from 
materials developed through Follow Through, we're talking about 
numbers in excess of 2 million per year. 

In spite of these impressive results, the program is still reaching 
only a small fraction of children who could benefit from its success- 
ful programs and practices. But Tm not here to ask for an ex- 
tended program at this time. 

I do feel that it's imperative that we not lose what has been ac- 
complished here and what we have learned through the national 
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Follow Through Program, A reauthorization of the program is es- 
sential if we are to have an impact on improving the life chances of 
disadvantaged children in our society. 

Many years ago, the Head Start Program was almost eliminated, 
I think we would be in a sorry state today in many ways if ti^at 
happened, 

I think the reasons for having Follow Through exist today are 
perhaps more important than they were 20 years ago. The need for 
effective educational programs in the early elementary grades to 
help support and nurture disadvantaged students to become more 
productive citizens has not been lessened, it has been increased. 

The many reports pointing to the failure of our schools, particu- 
larly secondary education, make it only too clear that we still have 
serious problems. 

Fortunately, there is a growing realization that these problems 
must be attacked much ecrlier than high school. It is becoming 
clearer that to have a real impact we must get to these children 
before they are 10-years-old, 

Head Start and Follow Through do this. And both President 
Reagan and Secretary of Education Bennett have recently made it 
clear, both in their words and deeds, that there needs to be a great- 
er focus and a greater emphasis on early elementary education. 

The Secretary of Education, I think just a couple of weeks ago, 
said that this administration — and this is almost a quote— wants to 
determine what works for disadvantaged students. 

He also, within the past 2 months, has appointed a National 
Commission on Elementary Education to look at the issues of how 
can we get to children before the problems becomes so ingrained 
that we have social problems and academic problems that cost this 
country huge sums, not just in money, but in personal turmoil and 
strife. 

Follow Thi'ough is one of the few programs that has a proven ap- 
proach to doing this, and it must be continued. 

We know from the experience of many other programs that 
FolloNV Through cannot survive as part of a block grant. It must 
have a central. Federal coordinating role if it is to survive and con- 
tinue to function in this important capacity. 

As I statef^ earlier, there is a great need for Follow Through 
today, a greater i eed for Follow Through today than there was 20 
years ago. 

It seems to me that we should not be asking whether we can 
afford to reauthorize Follow Through, The question you need to 
answer is can we af ord not to reauthorize this important program. 

If you fully understand why the program exists and how success- 
ful it has been, I believe your answer to that is, no, we cannot 
afford to lose it, and, yes, we should reauthorize it, 

1 hat concludes my prepared remarks, 

(Prepared statement of Eugene Ramp follows:] 
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Prepared Slttcmenl of Eugene A. R»mp, Ph.D., Chairman, The 
Natlon»l Follow Through Assocltllon— SCAN Educallonol Systems 
Associates, University of Kansas 



I woulc like to begin by thanking Chalrn^an Kildee and the 
House Subcommittee on Human Resources of the Committee on 
Education and Labor for this opportunity to testify on 
a bill to reauthorize the national Follow Through program. I am 
submitting this testimony on behalf of the National Follow 
Through Association — SCAN, an organization that serves in a 
communication and advisory capacity for the program. Our 
organization includes Follow Through local programs, resource 
centers, sponsoring organizations (research institutions) and 
parents. 3 am currently Che'rman of SCAN and Director of 
Educational Systems Associates at the University of Kansas, a 
Follow Through sponsoring organization. 

I am very grate<*ul for this opportunity ^o submit testimt 'y 
to the Subcommittee that has made such an important contribution 
to American education through its support of Head Start, Follow 
Through, and other education programs. The Subcommittee's 
proposed legislation to extend the Follow Through program 
continues this tradition of support. 

Now, more than ever, the importance of programs, like Follow 
Through, Heao Start, and CIA Chapter I that serve disadvantaged 
•'high-risk" ycung children. Is increasingly recognized. Throughout 
the nation, educators, policymakers, and researchers are pel iting to 
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the critical need for Improved education for young, disadvantaged 
children. For example: 

0 The recently released report of the Education Commission 
of the States, "Reconnecting Youth: The Next Stage of Reform," 
states that the nation risks grave economic, political, and 
social turmoil If It falls to act to help the Increasing numbers 
of teenagers who are "disconnected" from their schools, their 
families, and the work place. The report's recommendations 
Include strengthening elementary and early childhood programs, 
particularly for low-Income children, as one way of heading off 
the problems of these "at-risk" youth before they become 
entr enwhed* 

0 Other reports that have addressed similar problems and 
maae similar recommendations to strengthen early education 
Include "Investing In Cur Children," by the Council for Economic 
Development, "Barriers to Excellence: Our Children at Risk,-* 
by the National Coalition of Advocates for StudentSf and "A 
Nation at Risk," -from the rresldent's own Commission on 
Excellence In Education, 

0 The Importance of early childhood programs has b-en 
increasingly recognized at the state level. For example, an Informal 
survey by Education Week revealed that at least 28 states have 
recently enacted Initiatives In early childhood education. Including 
support for Kecd-Start-type programs, expansion of kindergarten 
programs. Increased funding for **at-rlsk" children, and mandated 
decreases In class size at the early elementary level. 
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0 Hescarch studies continue to demonstrate the long-term 
benefits of society's investment in early childhood education. 
For example, the High/Scope Educational Research Foundation's 
continuing longitudinal study of the long-range effects of a 
Head-Start- type program for very disadvantaged children has 
demonstrated that good early education programs not only improve 
academic performance throughout elementary, secondary, and post- 
secondary education, ttiey also enhance "real-life" success as 
measured by increased employment, reduced use of welfare, reduced 
delinquency, reduced teenage pregnancy, and enhanced life-time 
income. While this study covered programs for children ages 
three and four, its findings can be extended, by implication, to 
the early elementary years served by Follow Through. Most 
educators would agree that the cycle of school failure that grows 
out of poverty is most successfully attacked in the early years of 
schf jlingj in preschool and primary school. Though efforts in later 
years may help, they are often "too late," and earlier investment is 
most cost-effective because it can prevent the need for years of 
costly remedial services. 

0 Even the current Administration, which has supported 
reduced federal funding for many education programs, has 
demonstrated its recognition of the critical need for early 
education programs by expanding the numbers of chilaren served by 
the national Head Start program. Recognizing the many unmet needs oi 
low-income, "high-risk" children. Education Secretary William Bennett 
recently pointed to the need to "find out what works in educating 
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dlsadvantaeed children" ( Michigan Dally . February 1986). 

Clearly the stated alms of Administration policy are compatible 
with the functions and goals of Follow Through, That the 
Administration continues to see Follow Through as a program that has 
successfully fulfilled Its mission and should therefore be phts^d out 
may result from a misunderstanding of what the program does and what 
It can offer in an area of urgent need. 

Follow Through; Meeting a Critical Need 

What, then^ is unique about Follow Through? In what ways 
can it continue to serve the needs of American education ? Follow 
Through is a federally funded education program that provides a 
high quality classroom program and supporting services to 
disadvantaged primary school children in school districts across 
the U.S. Follow Through is authorized under the same legislation 
as Head Start, and the program is administered by the Office of 
Elementary and Secondary Education in the Department of 
Education. 

Follow Through is designed to provide disadvantaged 
children, coming from Head Start, with the extra support they 
need to succeed in primary school. Follow Through local programs 
provide high quality, comprehensive elementary education programs 
that sustain and build upon Head Start gains. The programs are 
located in 58 school districts across the U.S. and serve 
approximately 20,000 disadvantaged children and their families in 
a wide range of settings, including urban ghettos, ii,olated rural 
areas, bilingual communities, and Indian reservations. Each 
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local Follow Through project involves teachers, aides, parents, 

and children working together as a team. The pro.lects serve from 

100 to 3000 disadvantaged children in each community with the 

following services in grades kindergarten through 3: 

0 A high quality full~day classroom program 

covering basic skills, social studies, arts and 
sciences 

0 Access to comprehensive health, social, nutritional, 
and psychological services 

0 Parent involvement activities that enable parents 
to take part in their child's education and 
participate in decision-making about the community's 
Follow Through program. 

Follow Through's structure is unique among education 
programs in that the effectiveness of its local programs is 
enhanced through a partnership with sponsors and resource centers . 

Follow Through sponsors are institutions of higher education 
or research organizations that developed the original 
"educational models" that are the basis of Follow Through 
programs, (An "educational model" is a defined approach to 
education that includes a classroom curriculum, and methx^ds for 
training teachers and working with parents.) Sponsors play a 
central role in Follow Through: they assist local sites in 
adapting the sponsor's educational model to meet local needo; 
once the program is in place, they continue to assist the school 
district in maintaining, documenting, evaluating, and 
disseminating the program. Each Follow Through sponsor works 
closely with from 1 to 11 local projects. 

Follow Through resource centers are Follow Through local 
programs that have been recognized as exemplary by the Department 
of Education and that have received additional federal funds to 
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disseminate Follow Through practices, Resource centers, working 
closely with sponsors, are key agents in the spread of Follow Through 
models and methods. 

This interdependent system of local projects, sponsors and 
resource centers makes Follow Through unique among education 
programs. Because of this unique structure. Follow Through not 
only provides direct services to children, it is also an "applied 
research" program that generates new knowledge, demonstrates 
exemplary practices, and provides technical assistance. The 
project/sponsor /resource center partnership enables Follow Through to 
perform an important technical assistance role; as well as providing 
services to children, the program provides service at another level — 
to school districts. Teachers and administrators who need help 
in solving their-educational problems can look to Follow Through 
for models and methods that have proven effective . 
In Follow Through, our nation has the unique resource that can 
provide the enswers Education Secretary Bennett says we need in the 
area of educating disadvanLaged children. In almost 20 years* 
experience, these answers have been developed, tested, and 
disseminated widely. 

The Follow Through Models and What They Offer . 

As Edward Zigler commented in his foreword to W, R, Rhine^s 
Making Schools More Effective, New Directions from Follow Through 
(Academic Press, 1981): 



One important result of Follow Through is 

that the nation now has an array of educational 
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programs thBl have proven to be effective in 
educating disadvantaged children. 

Here are some of the areas in which the Follow Through partnership 

can provide proven models of effective services to communities 

seeking to provide similar high quality services to special 

groups of children: 

0 Academic instruction — curriculum design and management 
of instruction 

0 Classroom management 

0 Teacher-training and paraprof essional training 

0 Parent involvement in the educational process and 
in educational policymaking 

0 Coordination of comprehensive services 
0 Evaluation practice and uses 

0 Meeting the needs of handicapped children withir 
ordinary classroom programs 

0 Programming for bilingual or non-English-speaking 
children in the classroom 

Follow Through— A Range of Choices for Educators 

A special advantage of the Follow Through models is that they 
span the range of theoretical positions in education, thereby 
offering alternatives to communities and states with unique 
educational needs. Districts or states can select an educational 
philosophy they are comfortable with and methods and technologies 
tailored to the specific problems they face. The Reagan 
Administration has spoken eloquently of the need for diversity and 
choice in education. According to Education Secretary Bennett, the 
ability of schools to select their own educational path, and the 
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•utonotny to carry through on these choices, beers a crlllcfll 
relationship to educationa) excellence: 



*One of the strongest findings of recent education 
research is that the most effective schools— 
those whose students learn the most and the 
fastest— tend to be schools with a clear sense 
of purpose, an institutional ethos, team spirit, 
and a measure of autonomy. Yet the current reform 
movement is tending to remove from the schools 
many of the Judgments and powers that comprise 
[sic] this autonomy. It is, to be sure, doing 
this in order to upgrade the performance of 
unsatisfactory schools. But in the process it 
may be endangering the capacity of all schools 
to create those internal working arrangements 
that foster educational excellence. , , .Here 
we are talking about the ability — often lacking, 
even in local public-school systems that retain 
much autonomy — of the individual school team, 
i.e., its principal and teachers in conjunction 
witn its students, parents, and community, to 
establish goals and procedures that maximize its 
strengths, meet its distii.ctive needs, and elicit 
professionalism from its staff." 



Follow Through offers many choices to school systems that enable 
them to create the conditions that foster excellence. Models based 
on direct instruction, open education, bilingual education, learning 
games, behavioral techniques, and parent education are just a few of 
the range of educational options offered by Follow Through, 



Accomplishments of Follow Through; Follow Through Work s! 

Many observers have commented on the contributions of Follow 

Through to the education of disadvantaged children. For example, 

"Follow Through, which is designed to meet instructional, 
physical and psychological needs of children from low- 
income families, has helped hundreds of thousands of 
children since its inception. . . .Many feel the program, in 
which parents, schools and sponsoring research 
institutions take part, is preserving the hope and 



— Education Week . Nov. 6, 1985 
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opportunity of Heed Start," 



— The New York Times, January 10, 1982 



"Project Follow Through is an immensely important milestone 
in the search for more varied and better ways to educate 
^. children, disadvantaged or not. We now have a clear 
precedent for change in public school education," 



"Head Start and Fellow Through represent a monumental effort 
to show that the intellectual competence of vast numbers of 
children can be altered through mass education,*' 



"The point has been made frequently that Follow Through is 
too expensive for local districts to assume the burden. 
This may well be true. It may be that the federal 
government will need to supplement state and local funding 
for the primary grades, education of children from minority 
and low-income families. That was certainly the concept in 
1967 when Follow Through came into being. If a cost- 
benefit analysis should determine that the benefits are 
much greater than the costs, as has been demonstrated in 
the follow up of preschool graduates, then both federal and 
state governments should take a new look at whether they 
can afford to— or can afford not to— fund Follow-Through- 
type programs." 



Follow Through^ s accomplishments in disseminating its models 
and methods . Though it is a relatively small program, both in 
budget and in the numbers of children directly served. Follow 
Through has had a very broad impact on children, teachers, and 
parents throughout the country. One reason for this impact is 
the success of the program in disseminating effective practices. 



— B, R, McCandless and E, D, Evans in 
Children and Youth: Psycho-Social 
Development , Hinsdale, IL: Dryden 
Press, 1973 



— J, Bergan and J. A, Dunn in 
Psychology and Education: A 
Science for Instruction . New 
York: Wiley, 1976 



— Ro..ert L. Egbert, Professor of 
Education, University of Nebraska 
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The strong and active partnership of Follow Through sponsors, 
resource centers, and local projects serves as an idea b<>nk that 
is disseminating its educational expertise throughort the entire 
nation. Follow Through practices have frequently been adopted 
district-wide, city-wide, and even state-wide, and Follow Through 
concepts have permanently changed the face of American primary 
education. Follow Through is a unique resource that school 
districts and other federal programs have called upon to find 
solutions to diverse educational problems. 

The charts and map on the following pages document the very 
broad impact Follow Through has had on education throughout the 
country. They show how the Follow Through program has reached 
out to millions more children than those directly served through 
Follow Through funds . Figure 1 illustrates the communities 
throughout the U.S. that have adopted Follow Through materials, 
practices, and concepts as a result of the dissemination efforts 
of Follow Through sites, sponsors, and resource centers. Figure 2 
shows the number of adoptions In each state. Figure 3 shows how 
the cost of Follow Through shrinks when all children benefitting 
are considered, akid why federal dollars spent on Follow Through 
are a very wise investment. 
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Evidence of Follow Throuih's success from ev»1u>tlon >nd 
research . Another way to look at the accomplishments of Follow 
Through Is to consider the growing oass of research evidence that 
the program is helping children and famlliei. Much of this 
evidence comes from the Department of Education^ own studies^ 
which have demonstrated that Follow Through is one of the most 
effective education programs ever funded by the federal 
government. 

For example: 

o Of the 58 operating Follow Th^'ough programs, ^6 have 
been validated as exemplary programs by the Joint 
Dissemination Review Panel (JDRP) of the Department of 
Education, an Independent Danel of evaluation experts 
who conduct rigorous reviews of federal education programs. 
In making decisions on validation of particular programs, 
the JDRP looks primarily at evidence that the program 
Increases children's achievement. Follow Through has 
the highest proportion of validated projects of any 
federal education program , (For example, of I3f900 
Title I projects, only 21 are validated,) 

o A study conducted for the Departnent of Education ty an 
outside contractor found Impressive gains In readlngt 
math, and language arts achleveirent scores In 9 out of 10 
Follow Through programs studied, 

0 A follow-up study of long-term effects of Follow Through 
on high schoolers who participated In the program 
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In primary school found slRnlflcant and lasting benefits^ 
The Follow Through group» 05 compared to their siblings who 
did not have the program, had a significantly lower school 
drop-out rate, and Follow Through females, as a group, had 
significantly fewer grade retentions. In addition, the 
sibling group who did not have Follow Through spent, on the 
average, more then twice as many years in costly special 
education classes in later years as the group from Follow 
Through, both for the individual children and for their school 
districts, A number of other Follow Through sponsors and 
communities are also conducting similar studies of long-term 
effects. 

0 An interim report of a study of parent involvement in four 
federal education programs, released by Systems Development 
Corp* of Santa Monica, California, indicated that Follow 
Through has greater amounts of parent involvement in all 
aspects of project management and operation than do anx 
of the other programs. The other three programs compared 
in the study were Title I and Title VII of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act and the Emergency School Aid 
Act (ESAA) program. 
These are only a few examples of the mounting evidence of 
the positive impact of the program. 

The Department of Education's Plans for Follow Through 

The partnership of sites, sponsors, and resource centers, and 
the complexity of functions this structure has created for the 
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program, has been the source of much controversy and confusion 
throughout the history of Follow Through, However, as many 
observers have commented, it is this unique structure that is the 
source of many of the benefits at Follow Through: 



The program, which involves a partnership 
between schools, parents and sponsoring 
research institutions, seems to have worked 
well for unde»--privileged children. But it 
services another important role; as a laboratory 
for American ptoagogy. In working with various 
teaching methods. Follow Through has fostered 
a wide variety of models. 



The * sponsored model mechanism' is 'the most 
important organizational feature of the Follow 
Through experiment and the one that deserves 
closest scrutiny by designers of future 
experiments. 



— R.E. Elmore in "Follow Through; 
Decision Making in a Large Scale 
Social Experiment** (unpublished 
doctoral dissertation. Harvard 
University, 1976. 



'^The successful use of planned variation and 
sponsorship in Follow Through has yielded 
important results about the effects of 
diverse approaches to educating children, 
but the significance of these two strategies 
extends beyond the project. Planned variation 
and sponsorship might also be used to study 
alternative models at all levels of education 
and perhaps in other problem areas as well. 



It is not surprising that so few people understand how 
Follow Through operates, since to our knowledge no other federal 
education program is structured in the same way. By the same 



—Time, Nov. 9» 1981 



--W,R, Rhine in "The Role of 
Psychologists in the National 
Follow Through Project," 
American Psychologist , 1983. 
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token, no other program can make the special contribution that 
the unique design of Follow Through en;^bles It to make. Massive 
service program s^ such as Chapter ECIA and Head Start, though 
providing critically important servcles to children, are not set 
up to perform th^ d emonstratlon/dlsseml nation /technical 
as*si stance rol e that Follow Through does so effectively. In 
fact. Follow Through could be an Important resource for these 
programs, in spite of Its comparatively low budget. 

Follow Through as a resource for excellence In education, has 
a critical contribution to make to ^'ducatlon In the 19805. 
Follow Through can prov*de some of the solutions we need to 
head off the growing crisis facing our nation's schools. 

The Administration's plans to phase Follow Through inlc the 
Block Grant reflect a fundamental misunderstanding of 
the program's three-port structure and the functions U perforns. 
Phase-in of Follow Through to the education Blcck Grant amounts 
to a virtual elimination of the progran, since its demonstration 
and disseminatio n capabilities cannot be maintained through 
small, fragmente d grants to states and scho ol districts. For 
each state to establish and maintain a similar network of 
demonstration programs, sponsors, and resource centers for 
technical assistance and training Durpcses would be impractical; 
the expertise does not exist and the cost and duplication of 
effort would be enormous. It makes much more sense to maintain 
such a system at the federal level. 

Further, even if the program's demonstration, dl sscrinaticn, 
end technical assistance functions were el Inated entirely, il 
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a mistake to assure that moat local Follow Through sites could 
continue to provide their services to children under the Block 
Grant* For most small communities, the grant they receive under 
ECIA Chapter 11 Is uuch smaller than the total cost of operating 
a Follow Throut program; In addition, competition for the use of 
these funds from other worthwhile educational programs In the 
community makes It unlikely that many of these communities can 
spend enough of their Block Grant on Follow Through to preserve 
any of Its essential services. 

Funding History of Follow Through 

Follow Through»s Fiscal '86 appropriation is $7.5 million. 
In FY •87t unless Follow Through is reauthorized, it will be 
completely merged with the Block Grant, a move that would 
effectively destroy the program. The scheduled merger of Follow 
Through with the Block Grant would result in the continuation of 
a pattern of declining appropriations that has plagued the 
orogram since FY 1980. As Figure indicates. Follow Through's 
budget has been cut repeatedly. 
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None of these cuts has been intended as a reflection on the program's 
Intrinsic merits— in fact In all cases the cuts have been made as 
part of a package of reductions affecting other education programs as 
well. However, because Follow Through is such a small program, the 
effects of these cuts have been devastating. This i^ another reason 
why reauthorization of Follow Through is so urgently needed. 
Reauthorization would reverse this downward spiral and once again 
restore an adequate level of funding for the program. Otherwise 
Follow Throughj scheduled for its 20th birthday in the 1986-87 school 
year, will die without reaching its potential. 

To summarize, both for myself and others In the SCAN 
network, I would like to thank Mr* Kildee and the Committee for 
the important contribution they have made to American education 
'Ijy proposing to reauthorize Follow Through. 
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Mr. KiLDEE. Thank you. 

Mr. Ramp. Til be glad to answer any questions that you have. 
Mr. KiLDEE. Thank you very much. 

I think we'll hear from the other panelists first and then ask 
questions. 

I will say, however, that on both sides of the aisle, you find this 
feeling developing that we should have less emphasis on programs 
that create dependency, and more emphasis on programs that 
create self-sufficiency. 

And I think that Head Start and Follow Through really are de- 
signed to create that self-sufficiency rather than dependency. 

As a matter of fact, in the State of the Union message, when 
President Reagan mentioned that we really have to try to empha- 
size those self-sufficiency designed programs, he got applause from 
both sides of the aisle. 

I really appreciate your testimony. 

OK. The next member of the panel. Dr. Rhine. 

Mr. Rhine. Chairman Kildee, Mr. Petri, staff members, I want, 
first of all, to express my deep appreciation for this subcommittee's 
actions over the years in supporting Follow Through and giving 
strong bipartisan support. 

Tm not a person who tends to throw stones at the Congress. But 
I must warn you that actions of this sort should certainly give you 
a bad reputation of being able to be farsighted and wise in your 
decisions, which would contrast with what a lot of people seem to 
think about congressional actions these days. 

This opportunity to testify before this subcommittee in support of 
the reauthorization of Follow Through is a very high privilege for 
me, and I sincerely appreciate it. 

From the summer of 1968 to the summer of 1971, I worked for 
the Stanford Research Institute in the National longitudinal Eval- 
uation of Follow Through. 

During that period of time, my life was characterized by ex- 
tremely long hours, of overwhelming complexities, and travel re- 
quirements that sometimes left me beyond the point ol exhaustion. 

But the result of that was a truly exhilarity experience. And I, 
like many of my colleagues, through that experience, that is, my 
colleagues who worked in Follow Through, became convinced that 
we were participating in something that was extremely important 
in the life of a nation. 

One of the things that I decided during that period of time was 
to attempt to produce scientific literature on Follov^ Through. 

In my view, in che scientific area, if something is fairly good, you 
can write descriptive or polemical literature about it. You can 
make claims for it that may or may not be very well supported. 

If it is really good, then you can write credible scientific litera- 
ture. This may seem like the topic is somewhat removed from the 
education of children and the participation of parents, but actually 
I think it isn't. Because it's extremely important that in an effort 
such as Follow Through, where you had a good deal of money ex- 
pended, and you had a lot of researchers involved over the years, 
it's very important that you establish the credibility of this effort 
at the highest possible levels. 
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And attempting to work toward that v^.ojective was the task that 
I took upon myself when I left the Stanford Research Institute in 
1971 and joined the faculty of the University of Missouri at St. 
Louis. 

And I must say that in this attempt to capture something of the 
mission, the excitement, and the accomplishments of Follow 
Through, it's been one of the great experiences in my life to be able 
to share with Dr, Ramp and other of the leading sponsors in Follow 
Through, because we all have been working together to attempt to 
create this kind of credible scientific literature that I mentioned to 
you. 

What we wanted to do is to establish knowledge about Follow 
Through beyond the immediate family of Follow Through. 

You don't have much of a problem of convincing the family of 
Follow Through, the immediate friends of Follow Through that the 
effort is important. 

But what we wanted to do is to portray Follow Through as a 
leading edge of educational change in this country. And in order to 
do that it was my feeling that we had to reach a much larger audi- 
ence of people and, in particular, professional educators, research- 
ers, administrators, and policymakers outside of the Follow 
Through project. 

So, that's the task that I have addressed myself to for the past 15 
years. 

I think that one could understand that for a person to pursue a 
task for that length of time a person must believe himself that he 
has good reasons for doing so. 

My reasons for doing so go back to my early work experience as 
a school psychologist on the near South Side of Chicago and other 
experiences that Fve had in schools in large cities and in small 
rural areas, working in various capacities in schools in principally 
Illinois and California. 

I also was impressed in Follow Through with the enormous in- 
tensity of the commitments of parents to what was going on. I 
think it's clear that parents are not going to be so committed to a 
project unless they feel that interests that are of desperate impor- 
tance to them are being addressed. 

The response of children that I saw in Follow Through class- 
rooms and evidence that their academic achievement and, indeed, 
their grov/th in areas of personal, social, emotional development 
were also being positively affected contributed to my decision to 
spend a great deal of time on this matter of creating literature to 
tell others about Follow Through. 

Also, frankly, the fact that we had large numbers of researchers 
involved in this project from the beginning. It appeared to me that 
it was perhaps the most important test of the relevance of knowl- 
edge about children's growth and development to the improvement 
of education that we had yet devised in this country. 

So, the research community, university researchers, those work- 
ing in regional laboratories, all of us who have worked in Follow 
Through as researchers, we have a large stake in this project. We 
want to portray the effects of that work in ways that are objective 
and in ways that are indicate of scientific credibility. 
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So, from my view, this matter of producing literature on Follow 
Through was an extremely important task. It was one that was 
clear to me was not being taken up. And in part it wasn't being 
taken up because there were reservations, at least in the begin- 
ning, about sharing information concerning Follow Through. And, 
so, there were deliberate efforts made to restrict the amount of in- 
formation. 

So, I felt that it was something that really needed to be done, 
and it was worth the effort to attempt to do it. 

So, those are my reasons, an attempt at justifying a line of activi- 
ty that Fve been engaged in for many years now. 

The thing that Fve seen develop over the years in Follow 
Through is that there have been new possibilities for the mission of 
Follow Through. 

I was interested in the statement that you made, Mr. Petri, 
about the original intent in Follow Through. And I agree with you 
that this intent to devise and evaluate and refine these approaches 
to childhoold education, that this was the stated mandate of the 
project. 

But sometimes when you get researchers involved in something 
strange things begin to happen. You find that this effort is much 
more complicated than what it might have appeared at the begin- 
ning. You also find, perhaps, that there are opportunities for ex- 
ploiting the results of the work that may open up as time goes on. 

So, Fm not sure whether we could get here, in our group, a con- 
sensus on exactly what the mission Follow Through is at this 
moment. 

But it*s clear to me that there's a very great opportunity for 
Follow Through to engage in dissemination activities to service the 
needs of other school districts where individuals recognize the 
needs for improving education. 

It's also clear to me that a very major concern in school districts 
is how do we really slice completely this Gordian knot that has 
thus far prevented the children from economically poor back- 
grounds of being able to progress all the way up the educational 
system, not just through preschool, not just through kindergarten 
and the first three grades. But what about this problem where we 
develop this bottleneck effect up around the sixth, and seventh- 
and eighth-grade levels? What is it that's going on there? 

You know, we started out in this mission of helping children 
from poor economic backgrounds by hoping that just a few weeks 
in a Head Start project would solve this problem. 

Then we went ahead and decided that maybe we should have a 
whole year of Head Start and perhaps that would do it. 

Finally, we decided that a still stronger treatment was necessary. 
So, we implemented Follow Through. 

And, now, indeed, we find that the effects of Follow Through are 
frequently extremely positive, but that still as these children 
progress through education that there are, for whatever reasons, 
impediments to their progress that are not being overcome at the 
upper grade levels. 

So, the things that I hear, and I must say that these requests are 
coming from the school people themselves, they're not coming from 
researchers or oth^^r groups, that this interest in both the dissemi- 
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nation activities and the expansion of Follow Through up through 
the higher graoe levels, that this comes from the people in the 
schools. Because they're doing everything that they know to do, 
and they recognize the positive effects of Follow Through, but they 
also recognize that this problem that they're dealing with is bigger 
than they are at this point. 

So, in a sense, what they're doing is to kind of issue another call 
for the cavalry. And in this instance I would view that the cavalry 
are indeed the Follow Through sponsors. Because the sponsoj s are 
those people who have that reservoir of brain power, of techniques, 
and most important, I would say, a framework within which it is 
possible to learn from experience. 

And the school periple, then, working with the sponsors, assimi- 
late what the sponsors are talking about. And in time they become 
competent to carry on this work with the role of the sponsors being 
lessened greately. 

However, I must say that in the type of thing that we're involved 
in in Follow Through I do believe that some kind of consultation 
function is probably required because there are problems that come 
up. 

Every time you try to effect change in a new educational envi- 
ronment, nothing works exactly the same way it did over in the 
other community where it may have been successful. So, you do 
need people who understand how it's possible to encounter a prob- 
lem, analyze the elements of the problem, and work out a resolu- 
tion for the problem. 

This is really the heart and soul of effective innovation. It's 
being able to identify the problems, confront the problems, and 
overt me them. In this way you build a esprit de corps in the 
group of people working with you, so that they no longer dread 
problems, they look forward to problems. 

This I think is the important ingredient that sponsorship in 
Follow Through brings to this project that has been missiAg in 
most of the other efforts to improve education. 

Now, do I have a — do you want me to stop here soon? 

Mr. KiLDEE. If you could summarize now. 

Mr. Rhine. All right. 

I would just say that the successes of Follow Through are impres- 
sive. Tm not going to repeat the 20 or so points that I've made in 
my prepared statement here. But certainly these critical ones nea^ 
the top of the list, many successful educational programs for chil 
dren from economically poor home backgrounds, enthusiastic sup- 
port, and participation by parents of children enrolled in Follow 
Through classrooms, an increase in possibilities for parents to exer- 
cise freedom of choice in selecting educational programs for chil- 
dren, and progress in teaching basic academic skills more effective- 
ly. . . 

These are in particular, I think, the very important justifications 

for the past and for the future of Follow Through. 

I would hope that in talking about the future of Follow Through 
that will emerge again, hopefully, from the reauthorization action 
that two areas will, indeed, receive very close scrutiny. One of 
them is to make the dissemination activities more widely available. 
Second, to begin to look at the possibilities for extending the effects 
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of Follow Through beyond third grade level, up through the higher 
grade levels, 

Mr. KiLDEE. Thank you very much, Dr, Rhine. 

[Prepared statement of W. Ray Rhine follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of W. Pay Rhine, PhD.-,, Professor,, Senavioral Studies 
Department,, School of Education,, University of Missouri - St. Louis 

Z, introduction 

I appreciate the invitation from Chairman kildee to provide information and com- 
ment concerning the accomplishments and future prospects of the Follow Through 
Project to memberi of the Subcommittee on Human Resources of the U.S. House of 
Representatives Committee on Education and Labor. My knowledge about tne project 
since It began in 1^68 causes me to be e.':thusiastic concerning the capabilities 
of Follow T.hrough for making additional important contributions in the national 
interest. Taproving the quality of schooling for America's children encourages 
domestic productivity and tranquility ,, as well as successful responses to predic- 
t:ible military and econ^.mic challenges of our geopolitical leadership among na- 
tions. This statement includes information about my background and participation 
in Follow Through,, and additional comme.nt on both the accomplishments a.id future 
of Follow Through. 

ZZ. My Background and Participation in Follow Througn 

Hy academic and professional experiences include 5_ years as a scnool r^sycholcgist 
(Bureau of Child Study - Chicago Public Schools, Public Schools - Madiscn County,^ 
ZL) , a PhD in psychology from the University of Texas - ,\ustin and i_ year as an 
assistant professor at CJiaC university ,, a postdoctoral fellowship in psychology 
and educational research at Stanford University, and i_ year m educational re- 
search with the American Institute of Research (AZR) m Palo Alfio, CA, Beginning 
in the SuBoaer of 1968, when Follow Through began, Z was employed for ji_ years as 
a research psychologist and task leader in the national Icigitudmal evaluatior 
of Follow Through conducted in the Urban and Social Systems Division of the Scan- 
ford Research Znstitute (SRZ) in Menlo Park,^ CA. Since 1971, I have been a faculty 
member of the Behavioral Studies Department, School cf Education, University of 
Missouri - St. Louis. Daring the Fall of 1981, I served as a Policy Research 
Fellow at the National Institute of Education (NIE) , including partic.pacior in 
a number of planning sessions on Follow Through. Since 1971,, I have not been em- 
ployed in Follow Through,, nor have I received any financial remuneration or grant 
funds from tne project. 

My activities m research and publication include many papers and s^-nposia pre- 
sented to meetings of the American Educational Research Association (A RA) and 
the American Psyc.'iolcgical Association (APA) a number of articles,, and a book- 
MakinQ schools More Effective. New Directions From Follow Through . New York 
Academic Press, 1981. Copies of front matter from the book and of an article 
("Role of Psychologists in the National Follow Through Project." Anerican Ps^^- 
c^'ofj^st, 38, 1983, 288-297} are presented here (Appendix I^A,^ I^b; These 
' niateriln pTSvide a base of information for the remainder of ny comrr.enta A copj 
of the book on Follow Through was aelivered to this sur>7onwi ttee severa. years 
ago (Andrews /Clau - ,1ppendix I-C J . 
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ITT. Acconpl^shrvsr.ts of Fo.low Through 

If criteria to establish the success of Follow Tt'rough ha<J been statea ten (10) 
i^ars ago, the list prooably would have included evidence of 'iotab.e pertornance 
on these paraaeters: 

1. Many successful education. jrams for ^.'iilcr^n rron cconcn.cjii'; 
poor home backgrounds . 

2. Enthusiastic support and paz .i pat ion by parents of chiiare:i *j,.rolled 
m Follow Through classrooms. 

3. An increase m possibilities for parents to exercise freedom of choice 
in selecting educational prograns for their children. 

4. Progress in teaching basic academic skills more effectively. 

5. Consistency between statements of the Secretary of the IJepartrent of 
Education and the goals and accompli shr>ents of Follow Through 

6. Strong statements of support for Follow Through from prominent politi- 
cians, authors,, and other public figures,, who might otherwise oppose 
social programs generally. 

7. Evidence that information about Follow Through is pulsing positive 
change m education in countries other than the United States 

S. Favorable comments about Follow Through m publications such as Tine, 

New York Times , Washington Post . 
9. A public,, data-based approach to improving the nation's schools 

10. Formation of resource centers thst make the advances m Fcl.^w Through 
available to citizens,, parents,, and eduoators throughout Anerica. 

11. Greater accountability m education. 

12 An active interest in the role of values in schooling. 

13. Progess in education that clearly supports the effective implementation 
of vital military and economic policies to project American geopolitical 
influence among nations. 

14. Evidence of a vast fund of information, techniques , and capabilities 
that may be applied successfully to other levels of education,, and 
perhaps to social concerns other than those m education. 

15. Publication of research and educational /social policy literature on 
Follow Through m professional journals and books that meet the highest 
academic standards . 

16. Long-term commitments and cooperative working relationships between 
parents and professional educators m local comvnitios with researchers 
in universities and regional research laboratories. 

17. Bipartisan support m the U.S. House of Representatives for legislation 
such as H.R. 2148. 

18. The publication of information about Follow Through m contemporary 
to: ^books on educational curriculum and child development. 

19. The influence of Follow Through m stimulating a strong interest among 
behavioral /social scientists m the production of socially-relevant 
"practical" knowledge,, m addition to traditional "theoretical" knowledge. 

20. In summary,, evidence that Follow Though is perhaps the most successful 
enterprise ever developed to improve schooling m America through cooper- 
ative, constructive working relationships aiaong parents, professional 
educators,, researchers ,, and government at local,, state, and federal levels. 

Each of these statements can be supported by strong documentation, but ny conments 
hero are limited to the first ceT ( 10) points. 
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1. Many successful edfjcaz^onaj. progrj.Tis . A ^arge nunber of IocjI Follow Through 
programs iave been identified js "cxeaplary" through the results of the ra- 
tional longitudi'ial evaluat:.on,, evaljat^ons by nodol sponsors, evaluations 
by local school districts , and the deliberations of the Joint Dissemination 
Review Panel (JDRP) . Information about these exenplary prograr^ have been 
made available to the nation through the itational Diffusion Wetwr/c (SDN) 
and Follow Through resource centers. 

2. Enthusiastic support and participation by parents . The widespread enthusi' 
astic support by parents who hsve participated m Follow Through is well- 
known to the members of this subconsaittee. Pirticipation by parents has in- 
cluded serving as teaching assistants m classrooas increasing levels of 
education through the completion of requirements for high school diplomas 
and/or degrees from collegcs/uiiiversities , and attendance m parent education 
activities to improve abilities to teacn their children at hone. 

3. Parents exercise freedom of choice m select irg educational programs . Follow 
Through began with representatives of local communities selecting the educa- 
tional approach that they wished to implement in their schools. The planned 
variation strategy m Follow Through permitted the implementation and t^valu- 
ation of many educational approaches that nag be grouped into these four 
categories: (a) approaches derived from the principl ,^s of contemporary learning 
theory in which teachers employ behavior modification techniques precise in- 
structional objectives , and systemat^.c reinforce:Dent procedures, (b) approaches 
hased on theories about the stage-related evolution of cognitive structures 

and processes in which teachers encourage children to plan, complete and eval- 
uate many of their own activities m classrooms , ic) approaches that focus 
on developing self-actualization m which teachers seok to develop positive 
self-concepts and decision-uiaking capabilities among children m nurturant,, 
responsive learning environments ; and (d) approaches that feature client- 
controlled approaches in education m which teachers and parents cooperate 
m developing curriculum materials and instructional processes that are ap- 
propriate for each community. The functions of the Follow Through resource 
centers and the National Diffusion Network contribute substantially to in- 
creasing the exercise of freedom of choice m selecting educational programs 
m local comunitios. Clearly, the effect of Follow Through hjs been to 
greatlg increase tt.e ox^rrcise of informed choice for parents. 

4. Progress in teaching basic academic skills more effectively . The research 
results and anecdotal reports of the success among Follow Through programs, 

m improving academic perforMnce of students are numerous indeed. Genr ally,, 
the evidence consists of data indicating that levels cf academe perfor-v^nce 
have been dramatically i.icr eased toward raising performance to approxir^iely 
the 50th percentile of performance,, according to national norms Published 
reports of such results include three (3) artic:es published recently (1983- 
1984} m the Elementary School Journal , volume 84^, Issue Numbers 2^ and £. 
These articles document the improved performance of children enrolled m 
Follow Through classrooms m the Ocean Hill-Brownsvillo section oC Brooklyn. 
In some connunities parents of children from middle-class economic back- 
grounds insisted that instruction provided m Follow Through classrooms 
also be provided for their children. 

5. Consistency between statements of Secretary Beni.ett and other administration 
spokespersons and the goals and accompHsh.'^erts of Follow Through Ono of 
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the nose gratifying developments is t.'-Jt Follow Thicugh r.Cw appeal.- :o i>r» 
line with awy developing themes Articulated bg Secretary Benneti and other 
spokespersons for the application of ^Jt has been callcrl the "Reagan Revo- 
lution" to education. For example, ruch is spoken new concerning ed'jcating 
children from economicallg poo" families cwro effectively, examining chc 
purpose of school ir.g i.i America., encouraging c.tizen p^rticipaZ ion m dccts.cr.- 
OAking on •ducation, and enabling parents to exorcise freedom of choice m se- 
lecting educational programs for their children. Other current issues m edu- 
cation include accountability, teaching basic academic ^Kills, and the role 
of values in schooling. The successes of Follow Through m addressing these 
important issues on a sm^ll scale oerit careful consideration m decisions on 
improving the ^aiity of the nation's schools. 

e. strone statements of support for Follow Tt^ouph fro m prominent pol izicians_. 
authors, and other public figures, who mi<jht oth erwise oppose social frogrars 
generally . Statements of support for the work of Follow Through have cone 
from President Ronald Reagan,, Senator Jesse Helms,, economist Henrg Kaufman, 
and many others. The critics who generally oppose social programs, but ex- 
press strong support for efforts to improve childhood education,, include 
Dr. Charles Kurray, author of the book. Losing Gro und: American Social Pol- 
icu 1950-1980 (Sew York: Basic Books, 1984}. Dr. .Murray has stated publicly., 
and to me personally (we both were employed by the American Institute for Re- 
search} , thJtt he advocates increasing substantially the funding for such pro- 
jects as Head Start and Follow Through. He stated that these are wise invest- 
ments toward coping (effectively with such critical social problems as teenage 
pregnancy, substance abuse,, and delinquency, since all these appear to be 
linkeil causally to inferior levels of educational achievement. 

7. Evidence that information about Follow Through is pulsing positive change in 
education in countries other than the United .States . Follow Through is row 
in the mainstream of thinking about the improvement of schooling in America 
and in many other countries. My correspo.-idence includes exchange of ideas 
about Follow Through with educators and researchers who are working toward 
improved schooling in many other countries, including Taiwan,, England, Portu- 
gal,, West Germany, and Denmark. Two illustrative letters (kosher and Evans - 
Appendix X-D} are prese.it ed here. In addition., favorable comment about 
Follow Through has appeared in foreign publications,, such as the London Ti'Tiei:. 

8. Favorable coataents about Follow Through in Time. Se w York Times, and Was'^- 
ington Post . Copies of some materials on Follow Through that appeartfd m 
these sources are presented here (Appendix I'E} . 

9. ^ t blic. data-based approach to improving the naticn's sdools . T^,e respon- 
5- Me approach to school improvement :n Follow Through is in narked conzrast 
to some recent attempts to "merchandise" private educational approac'^s . Re- 
cently. Channel 2 {ABC} in St. Louis requested that I serve as a resporde'it 
to remarks by a representative of the Sylvan Corporation,, basvJ :t Portlan^i, 
OR. This corporation js franchising re.r.odial instruction programs ^<-ross tho 
country, programs that require an up-front investment of Approximate! $75,000 
Apparently, a large number of these units are now in place In preparatior 
for the 30-minute program. I reviewed some publ i:ihe^ promotioral natenals 
for t/3o Sylvan approach. One claim was that cnildrcn t >rollcd m a Sulvan 
program (at tne cost of more than $1,000 ')t*r child) wcu.J, on j^^rago. 
progress one ^ear -n academic achievr -^e- Z . Vjr:rg f^e crccnn. I A-tjt«*(j C^jr 
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the concept of the "average" gain of or.c *frar per <:hild appcarc<i to --jfiv, 
C/.JIC sos>e children had gains greater than one year,, but that others wouild 
gain less than one year . The Sylvan representative replied ttsat actLd..t 
s»5C children ga:r.cd far sore than one year of acadeaic progress, sonc as 
auch 4_ or years, I stated that if, indeed, this inpress.ve szatcmcnt 
was corr^c, it would be necessary for sany children to rake no ga.r, at all 
And for soete to be parforsixng at guch lo^er levels at the close of the.r 
attendance in the Sylvan program than they were at the beginn ng. In response 
to toy inquiry concerning the availability of objective evaluation results 
the effects of Sylvan,, the representative replied,, "A clinical psychologist 
xs wrking on that," 

I concluded ay inquiry on the issue by asking, "Are you in a position to 
guarantee parents that their children will indeed nake one year of ga»n 
academic perforsunce during their enrolloent m the Sylvan progrars?" The 
answer was "So," In a recent article m Tiae (February 3, 1986), the pro- 
ponents of Sylvan cited as evidence for tt*e success of their .approach or.ly 
hope and individual anecdotal reports- 

Soae individuals nay claia that Follow Through has been evaluated far too 
ouch. Maybe sr , But Follow Through has laplemented a public, responsible,, 
data-basad approach to educational change and laproveiaent . If we accept less 
than this level of evidence to proaote educational change in Anerica, wv are 
deceiving citizens and we will deserve the chaos that results. There are 
real hazards in atteaptn^g to e*erchandisi. education in the manner that we 
sell toothpaste,, cereal,, or beer. 

10, Foraition of resource centers . The establ ishaent of resource centers in 

Follow Through was a cotjsendable step toward infonxtd public decisions on ed- 
ucation in our country. These centers,, which presented information to the 
nation about the notat>lo accooplishaents of "exemplary" prograsis in Follow 
Through, did tsuch to place Follow Through in the eamstrean of thinking about 
improving schooling. Citizens in large number of ccirjunitios have l>een in- 
fluenced to consider educational change and improveoeit through participation 
in Follo*^ Through,, visits to resource centers,, or reaiing published aateriais 
about the project. For example, one of the resource ctr iters i/as established 
in £. St. U3uis, IL, located Just across the HississiT*^ River from St. Louis. 
The work of Follow Through in this cosxtumty has extremely positive 

results. Fellow Thro{.gh was implemented seven fJJ of the lowest perforr.ing 
scinocls in that city. Th^se seven schools are now among the highest perforning 
schools in c St. Louis. Studen''s once had avertqe academic performance at 
approximately the ISth percentile, according to 'iatio.ial norms, at end of 
third grade, now. the average academic performance level is at approxisiately 
the SOth percentile,, according to national norms. 

The resource center established m £. St. Louis was ^ huge success. Represen- 
tatives of more than SO cosnunities in America sent representatives to obs*T\e 
successful educational procedures, and many of these communities adK,fted t^.ese 
procedures. Representatives of thti S St. Louis Schr^l District worked in 
communities located throughout the country to assist .n improving schi^olmg 
Parents were pleased,, school personnel were pleased, members of local school 
boards were pleased. Local parents had worked with local schocl personnel to 
improve education , and they now were shar.n^ t'jf^r success wit*- cf'tr ccrv-u'-i- 
t.t»s. tesearci^ers from universities >jd ,ljd<» impcrtant cuntl .but »ons . jrcf 
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cAe s^aa aay be SAXd for ^ocjl scjc^,^ and /<«?e.-ji levels of <;o\'ernro,,t . ;n- 
/ortunjtei^, ttc funding to cN? resource center tecano so u.ncercj.r; t-**-it the 
r. Jt. Lou 15 Bojrd of Education f with deep rtfcret, *f.thdrov fron :nf.lenent .r.g 
t'v* resource cetcer. 

Recently. Dr. Clarence Coldseiith. Assi^ZanZ 6uperi,itcndent :n zhr E. St. iou:s 
schools, told a>e chat chore stnony, ur4n-:«>u« support for the vor* of 
Follow Through And for the MOrJc of the resource center in E, St. Lou But 
he stated th*t the Qax2>ers of his School Do^rd could not support z.\e conc-.r.u- 
Atlon of the resource center unless the funding was predictable. He AiSO 
stated Chat he wished Follow Through could be extended further up through 
gr*de levels to study acadenic performnce of older students. According to 
Dr. Ooldsmith, the impressive gains thaZ children ciaJce up throjgh zho end o." 
3rd grade weaken at later grade levels. He believes that th:^ is a ca;or 
probleo in education one that ''ollov Through sponsors are wei -equipped :p 
address and resolve. Dr. Coldsaith stated that, if the proper z.hanges i^re 
fortiicoaing in f'jnding for Follow Through, he would reco::nend enzhuSij,sZica. !>, 
the resuaption of Follow Through activities in C. .^t. Louis. 

r. TuCure of Follow Through 

r.*w Congress has aade w:je, far-sighted decisions in the national interi*st by 
both establ ishing Follow Through and provSdi.ig bipartisan support for the effort, 
including passagn of H.R. 3148. The problems addressed in Follow Through do .'tot 
yield to "guick fixes" or to glib, undocxisentCKj claiRS cf Victory. Acguir:.ng 
the knowledge and techniques to educjCe citizens who can sia^ntain and enhance .-wr 
tradition of free<Sost requires and deserves long-ters coJsr:itnents of resources . 
Continued pursuit of this goal by Follow Through ^s Justified by nus>erous sue 
cesses,, including the deinonst rated capabilities (1} to learn fron experie.ice a.nd 
(3) to assure informed citizen participation in all phases of laplessentation 
research, and dissesiination. 

it seesis likely th^t Follow Through,, or sone other langit>.dinal effort by a d^f' 
ferent nana, will be required to proCett the natio.nal i.ncertfSC in education, par- 
ticularly as it pertains to ailitary and econoinic preparedness. Zn addition, 
the project appears to be an excellent vehicle for addressing the increasing pres- 
sures for Citizen participatior. in decisions aboJt schooling duri.'jg the Teaai.ung 
years of this century. The accompli shstents of Follow Through have earned cnchu- 
siastic public support. These outcoeaes are a source of gratitude and ^nde for 
all individuals who have worked to siake Follow Through a success. r.N? effort 
has evoked strong feelings of hope Aid aspiration aBong diverse groi^ps of ir di- 
vidual s who care deeply about the cosriit:nents and goals represented . Contro- 
versies,, when they occir, serve to validate the importance <ji the goals of the 
project and to reveal the vital energies chat ex.st m our society lor ac>^oap2 ishi-zg 
those goals. 

Discussions cn the future of Follow Through shot^ld .ncotporate c.he fclluwir.^ c:on- 
9iderdC:o;i5 / 

*- Public supjiort for Fnllow ThrocQfi . Bot.*: c.*)c original :::tenZ i.-j •'oi.'ow 
Through and what t^e project actually b*-cane are ir.pcrtant frast.ng 
the futjre of the effort. This perspect .ve insures that pezceptj.c.ns 
and wistms o: large nas^ers of parents, children/ aid schco. ;t»r%c',rei 
k*;.'j be included il a proper assessment oi t*ie pr<,i}ress, Ji-conp. . i v*-" t5 , 
and future prospects for Follow 7*'^oijc^ T^e s^cce^s of Foll'w "i.-ouC 
'•^•iuires ^-or.t.iuatiCr. ihe ^^rojd base p^b. i^ suppott 
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2. Research foundations for Follow Through . The research that was cited 
in support of the initiation of Head Start and Follow Through has been 
strengthened over the years. Conclusions concerning the plasticity of 
growth processes during the early, preschool years, as well as the prom- 
ise of effective intervention to promote positive growth and development,, 
remain intact. Indeed, much research, including results of longitudinal 
studies, has served to strengthen these conclusions . For *jxaaple, I'rom 
his longitudinal studies of utore than 1,000 children in the St. Louis 
area from birth through age 18^ years. Dr. Thumas E. Jordan, my colleague 
at the University of Missouri - St. Louis, concludes that levels of de- 
velopflwnt attained by children during their preschool years strongly 
affects their subsequent academic achievement levels. Jordan believes 
that the problems of adolescent delinquency can be traced unequivocally 
to influences in the early years of schooling. Therefore , public policy 
leading to effective intervention in the childhood years is strongly in^ 
dicated. 

3. Extending Follow Through to higher grade levels . There has been signifi- 
cant progress toward developing effective education for children from 
economically poor homes, but much remains to be accomplished. When Head 
Start began, it was hoped th-'tt a brief, enriched educational experience 
would enable the children enrolled to avoid future failure in schooling. 
When that hope was frustrated , Follow Through was initiated to provide 
effective education in kindergarten and the primary grades. Marrj suc- 
cessful programs have been developed in Follow Through, but more research 
and development activities are required now to extend the successes of 
Follow Through to the end of the elemertary grades and beyond into the 
high school years. Clearly, there should be strong support of resource 
centers to communicate information about '^exemplary'* Follow Thro igh pro- 
grams. Based upon the successes of Follow Through, similar level:: of 
success at higher grade levels now appear to be practical possibilities. 
The implementation of H.R. 2148 appears to focus in this direction . 

4. Application of planned variation and sponsorship to higher grade level s. 
The use of the planned variation strategy and the sponsorship mechanism 
that tfoved effective in Follow Through should be reviewed to consider 
thoir ^^tential for extension to grade levels beyond third grade. The 
resources of researchers and educators in universities and regional 
laboratories nave been an essential component in the suc::ess of Follow 
Through. The strong emphasis on the utilization of knowledge in planning 
and expediting Follow Through has had important reciprocal advantages 
for the improvement of education and for efforts in the university/ 
research conminity to improve the knowledge base for this activity. 

5. Implications of rapid social change for Follow Through . Prior to the 
late 1950's,, critical exa^anations and reform movenents m education 
in America occurred at intervals of approximately 25-30 years. But in 
recent years,, critical public scrutiny of education and recojmendatiOiis 
for reform have occurred at more frequent intervals. The Sputnik in- 
cident promoted intensive analysis and criticism of education during 
the late 1950's and early 1960's. The unrest of the Vietnam Era con- 
tributed to another period of analysis and reform in education during 
the early 1970's. The concerns about teaching oasic academe skills 
more effectively,, accountability, parent participation,, treedom of 
choice, ind other issues pulsed analyses and recommendations for reform 
during the early 1980's. Apparently our society mcraasmglu attuned 
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to the critical role of educational excellence in assuring the well' 
2>eing of our nation. Under these circumstances ^ an effort such as 
Follow Through is veil -qualified to provide essential information con- 
cerning perceptions of parents and other citizens* st'jdent perrorxance* 
and the use of knowledge about children's grovtn and developcent in 
formulating effective educational programs. 
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Book on Follow Through 
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Atl thoH btdividmts who worked 
to make Follow Through a success 



Proltct Follow Through is an im» 
mensefy important milestone in the 
search for more varied and better 
VHtys to educate children, disadvan" 
taged or not. We now have a dear 
precedent for change in public 
school education, 

(McCamduss, B. R.« & EvANf « 
E. D. Children and youth: Psy- 
chosocial development. Hins* 
dale. III: Drydcn Press, 1973, 
Pp. 445-449] 
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Foreword 



This volume meriU careful attention by all those individuals who want 
to help improve the nation's schools. For nuiny reasons, this book rep- 
mcnts an important contribution to a growing body of literature on the 
utilisation of the social sciences in intervention research to strengthen 
educational programs. The content of the various chapters illustrates that 
ftports of applied, problem-focused research can be well-organized, infor- 
mative, and interesting to read. Detailed descriptions of Follow Through 
educational models reveal how rcsearchers used the resources oi the sodal 
Kicnces and much practical knowledge gained from their own extensive ex- 
perience in schools to plan, implement, and evaluate their innovative ap- 
proaches for educating economically disadvantaged children. Reading this 
book encourages feelings of optimism that in the years ahead advances 
«uch as those accomplished in Follow Through may be used to enhance 
i;rt4tly the educational and life opportunities of children from low-income 
iamilies and indeed for all children. 

In the mld-196Cs, the consensus in America supported a war to eliminate 
poverty. But how was this formidable task to be accomplished? Numerous 
c JUKS /or poverty could be cited— including powerful economic, political, 
and cultural forces that tended to perpetuate the status quo. Even the 
educational system appeared to be contributing to inequality of opportun- 
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ity. According to the American clhos, education was expected to serve as 
the great ^alizer of the population. Indeed, education had been the 
means for acculturating and assimilating the disparate immigrant groups 
when they arrived at this country's shores. Americans felt {ustified in 
bdicving that equality of education opened to each and every individual 
the door to unlimited opportunities for wealth, prestige, and the good life 
in general* But the nation no longer could overiook the glaring fact that 
certain ethnic, racial, and rural groups were excluded from access to the 
American dream* These groups remained poverty stricken from generation 
to generation* Although many causes might be implicated in the continuing 
pli^t of economkally disadvantaged children, the failure of the educa- 
tk>nal system to meet their needs could no longer be ignored. 

Why was the cdur* onal system unable to educate children of the poor? 
Tht system as a whole did not seem to be at fault, as it appeared to be suc- 
cessful in meeting the needs of many children* Perhaps, tfien, the cause lay 
in economically disadvantaged children themselves. It was known that 
these diildftn entered school with inadequate cognitive skills, as compared 
to their more affluent peers. Thus, many individuals concluded that the in* 
itial dcfidendet of disadvantaged children prevented them from perform- 
ing as wdl as other children in the regular educational program. Thb 
reasoning appeared to explain why students from low-income backgrounds 
had lower levels of academic skills than their peers when they completed 
their school experience and, therefore, why they could not compete effec- 
tively for fobs. When the problem of poverty was represented in this man- 
net, the solution appeared to require a preschool intervention program to 
increase these children's cognitive and social skills, so they mi^t profit as 
much as other children from the educational opportunities provided in 
school. Then, when poor chiklren completed their formal schooling, they, 
too, would be eligible for high^evd jobs and carecrs^and thus the vicious 
cycle of poverty would be broken. 

In a simplified manner, this account describes the type of thinking that 
led to the development of Head Start and eventually to Follow Through. A 
more lengthy dncription of events that supported the initiation of these 
two projects is presented In Chapter 2 of this volume. Many individuals ex- 
pected the students who received the b^efits of both Head Start and 
Follow Through to acquire momentum that would propel them into a more 
optimal course of devdopment. Then, the children were expected to sustain 
this new desirable trajectory of development during the remainder of their 
school attendance and during their adult years. Also, a central goal of 
Follow Through was to discover "what worics best" in the education of 
poor children. 

During the past 15 years, I frequently have expressed support for Head 
Start and have observed with interest the evolutk>n of Follow Through* My 
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views about the KcompUihinenti and slgnif icaiice of Head Start have been 
stated in many publications, including a recent volume entitled, 'iVo/fct 
H9^ Start: A Ugacy ^/ rfce War on Povirtjf (New York: Free Press, 1979), 
which I coated with Jeanette Valentine. My initial contact with Follow 
Throush was in the summer of 1967, when I served as a member of the na« 
Uonaf Follow Through Advisory Committee. Hie individuals in that group 
made a number of recommendations about the structure and functions of 
the new prb)ect. Ray Rhine and his colleagues completed this volume to 
describe the lesulU of their participation in Follow Through and its im* 
plications for education, research, and sodal poUqr. Taken together, these 
two l>ooks contain mudi needed information about the history and perf or* 
mancc of Head Start and Follow llirough, as well as the future pro^U 
for improving educational and life opportunities for chiMitn and their 
families who participate In these projects. 

Follow Through was planned to be both a Urge*scale ccolo^cal study on 
the effects of a variety of educational models for economkally disadvan* 
tagcd diitdren and an attempt to extend the benefits of compensatory 
education for these children as they advanced through kindergarten and the 
primary grades. Tlie model sponsors who wr«t selected to participate in the 
project differed in their visions of the goals of education and the methods 
for attaining them. In this volume, the authors of chapters on flvc Follow 
Through modds share with m the knowledge they gained from more than 
a decade of experience in implementing their approaches, induding sue* 
cesies, failures, and suggestions for improving the implementation of the 
models. Without a doubt, the accompUshmenU of eadi nriodel described in 
this book are impressive. Throughout the chapters on the various models, 
the achievements of Follow Througli are seen in the documentation of 
mariced improvement in diildren's reading, mathematics, and language 
skills; an inaease in children's feelings of self-esteem and other motiva* 
tional, affective characteristics; and an increase in parents' educatk>nal 
skills, teadiing ability, and involvement with thdr children. 

Two prominent features of Follow Through are the use of scholars to 
develop educational interventions and the planned variation of the in- 
terventions. These features %vtre designed into the project so educators, 
researchers, and dtizens could decide eventually whidi educational ap- 
proaches provide the greatest benefits to students and thdr families. 
Therefore, a large part of the discussion about these approaches focuses 
on the problem of evaluating each model fairly and comprehensively. 
Because the original intent in Follow Through was to compai srious 
educational models, evaluation is an important issue. But reviewing tlie 
outcomes of evaluatton studies reported in this volume does not compel 
readers to condude that one maiel is superior to all others. The results of a 
number of evaluations indicate that each model has iU merits and value. 
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Therefore, the true winner of any contest that may have occurred in Follow 
Through has been the nation at a whole. One important result of Follow 
Through is that the nation now has an array of educational programs that 
have been proven to be effective in teaching economically disadvantaged 
diUdren.' 

Although the issue of whidi model provides the most gains to children 
and their families is a difficult one to resolve, the book does answer the 
question of Svhat works best" for children. What works best is continuity 
of hi^w|uality educational experiences. Economkally disadvantaged 
children, like all children, develop (^timally so long as they receive the at- 
tention of caring and able persons who are committed to providing educa- 
tional programs that are adapted to children's needs. The children appear 
to gain in proportion to the amount of time they spend in such an environ- 
ment. After they leavw uiz optimal environment, their further development 
usually is not maintained at the same level. 

A number of investigators have reported that children are unable to 
maintain all the gains they achieve in Head Start and Follow Through when 
they leave these programs. Some individuals have construed these findings 
as contrary to the original expectancies for these programs and, therefore, 
as evkience that the programs have failed. However, perhaps what is faulty 
is the conception of economically disadvantaged diildren as substandard 
individuals who, after their achievement levels are made commensurate 
with other children, can be processed efficiently through the remainder of 
their school experience by the machinery of the regular school system. But 
accumulating evkience suggests that it is unreasonable to expect disadvan- 
taged dUldren to sustain and build upon their gains fron short-term com- 
pensatory programs unless they receive continued support from an optimal 
enviroiunent. This may be the most important lesson from Head Start and 
Follow Through. 

ThisJesson has profound theoretical and practical implications. Head 
Start and Follow llirough were developed during the 1960s when the no- 
tion of ''critical periods" in children's development was widely accepted. 
Many researchers were attempting to discover critical periods during which 
particular interventions would guarantee children's optimal future develop- 
ment. Underlying the concept of critical periods is the belief that develop- 
ment proceeds as a series of propulsive events. According to this position, 
children who receive proper stimulation during a critical period are hurled 
in the correct developmental direction,* and they require little further 
guidance in order to anive at their appropriate developmental destination. 
Furthermore, appropriate experiences during the next critical period serve 
to propel children to the next developmental landmark. In contrast, the 
resulU of Head Start and Follow Through suggest thi^ continuity of sup- 
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port and guidance over the years, not critical periods of q>edal stimula- 
tion, may be the true basis (or optimal development. Head Start and 
Follow Through also demonstrate that children attain developmental suc- 
cess when their families, sdiools, and communities provide consistent and 
integrated patterns of experience. This continuity of e)^rience is required 
not only across time but also across sodal institutions. 

Continuity of experience b essentia! in efforts to encourage more suc- 
cessful developmental patterns among economically disadvantaged 
diildren. Tluroughout the development of advantaged ddldren, their total 
environment Is characterixed by complementary cultural values and ex- 
periences. Disadvantaged children who attend compensatory programs do 
not have the benefit of sudi continuity. Although their parents and part of 
the community abo may be involved in these programs, much of the re* 
mainder of their environment ladcs a consistent emphasis on academic 
values and the skills that are necessary for success in school. Moreover, 
when they leave these special progi*ams, the children typically enroll in 
other school programs that are less stimulating. If children are unable to 
sustain their developmental gains in Head Start and Follow Through, the 
reason may be that the gains are not reinforced during subsequent stages of 
growth. The writers of this book and sponsors of other Follow Through 
models have demonstrated that high-quality educational interventions fcr 
children from !ov;-income backgrounds can be designed to achieve and 
maintain developmental gains over prolonged periods of time. The clear 
message from Follow Through is that such programs should be extended as 
required during the whole developmental perod of the economically disad- 
vantaged child. 

Head Start and Follow Through were developed to answer the question, 
"Why do economically disadvantaged children fail to benefit from the 
American system of equal educational opportunity?" However, the results 
or these projects have raised questions about the correct conception of 
equal educational opportunity. The outcomes of Follow Through indicate 
clearly that the ideal of equal educational opportunity does not imply that 
all children must proceed along the same educational path. Rather, 
educators should recognize the individual needs of children and provide 
teaching-learning experiences that enhance each child's development 
toward his or her full potential. Only when this ideal becomes a reality will 
the nation achieve its dream of equal educationa ppportunity for all. 

Edward F, 2^gur 
Sterling Professor 
Department of Psychology 
Yale University 
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Preface 



The national Follow Through Proiect is a unique longitudinal experiment 
in education that has been funded by the United States Offkc of Education 
(USOE) since 1967. Th't federal government has invested almost one billion 
dollars to assist educators and parents in local school districts to create a 
variety of new model program approaches for educating children in 
kindeigarten and the primary grades. The program sponsors, or devel* 
opers, who are researchers in child development and education in either 
universities or educational laboratories, perform key responsibilities in 
Follow Through. They and their staffs provide much of the expertise, 
supervision, and leadership for generating and refining the model programs 
through many developmental cycles; Eadi sponsor^s approach is con* 
structed around a distinct, coherent set of ideas about child development 
and education. 

The purpose of the present volume is to descrit>e the origins and unique 
duracteristics of Project Follow Through, and to present cohesive descrip* 
tions of five of the most visible and widely implemented models. Follow 
Through is a landmark in the history of American education because it 
represents an important advance in the use of empirical and systematic 
methods to develop and evaluate educational programs. The results and 
implications are increasingly recognized as a Hmely contribution to the na- 
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tional debate on contemporary educational issues such as the purpose of 
education in our society, accountability, "return to basics,'' parent par- 
tidpation, and both preservice and in-service education of teachers. 
Furthermore, the project already has affected educational policies at 
federal/state, and local levck, as well as curriculum reform, evaluation re- 
search, institutional change, and the teaching of large numbers of children. 
Indeed, Follow Through may contribute eventually to significant change 
in education at all levels. 

This book represents the first setlous effort to organize and commtmicate 
comprehensive knowledge about educational alternatives developed in 
America's most extensive longitudinal research and development project in 
education. The contributors are sodal scientists, most of whom either have 
served as sponsors of the educational modek described in this volume or 
have planived and supervised the construction of the models. Their ex- 
periences in the project represent a major source of origii^^ information on 
the \ jts of the soda] sciences in large^cale intervention research to design 
more effective educational programs. 

Thb volume is intended for all researchers, practitioners, and policy- 
makers who are concerned with the improvement of education. It will be 
useful especially to individuals in educational psydiology, developmental 
psychology, educational leadership, curriculum studies, evaluatiiin 
research, school psychology, and community psydtology. The book il- 
lustrates how researchers used theories about child development, results of 
empirical investigations, and res2arch skills to bridge the gap between 
knowledge and practice in education. These scientists-professionals may 
serve as role modek for growing numbers of students who are preparing to 
enter careers that will require a blend of scholarly and practical knowledge. 

The contents of this book also will be useful to da^room teachers, cur- 
riculum specialists, school administrators, and others who have respon- 
sibilities for educating dUldren in the nation's schook. The descriptions of 
the innovative approaches to curriculum and evaluation, and the sup- 
pk ^entary-sources included among the references, contain much informa* 
tion ihat may be applied to the education of diildren. In addition, educa- 
tional policymakers, pbnners, and admlnktrators at federal, state, and 
local levels of government, many of whom already have some knowledge 
on Follovr Through, will find the information about the various modek to 
be pertir^nt and helpful in their efforts to provide effective educational ser- 
vices for America's children. 

The volume is composed of nine chapters arranged In three parts. The 
first two chapters (Part I) acquaint readers with the major characteristics of 
j^oUow Through. In Chapter 1, Rhine explores the significance of Follow 
Through, explains the circumstances that Influenced the preparation of thk 
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book, and summarizes each of the dtapters on the model programs that arc 
desdbed in Part II. In Qiaptcr 2, Rhine, Elardo, and Spencer review the 
beginnings of Head Start and other events that led to the initiation of 
Follow Through, and they examine the project's two guiding strategies— 
''planned variation'' and "sponsorship." A number of conceptual systems 
that may be used to compare similarities and differences among the Follow 
Through models also are discussed, followed by a presentation of the 
guidelines that authors used to select and organize the information included 
in Chapters 3 through 7. 

The next five dnpters (Part 11) contain descriptions of Follow Through 
models. Greenwood, Ware, Gordon, and Rhine, the authors of Oiapter 3, 
discuss the Parent Education Model The goal of this approach is to 
establish a new partnership between sdiool personnel and parents vAio 
work together to create new learning opportunities for children and parents 
in homes and schoob. In Chapter 4, the characteristics of the Direct Instruc- 
tion Model are presented by Becker, Engdmann, Camine, and Rhine. The 
core of this model b the DISTAR instructional materials, which were 
developed through the use of methods and research findings from be* 
havioral psychology to improve instruction in basic academic skills. Ramp 
and Rhine describe in Chapter 5 the use of applied behavior analysb to 
construct the Beimvior Anal}f$is Moael Classroom teachers use a variety 
of behavioral procedures in thb approach to help students gain at least one 
year of academic achievement for eadi year they are enroilri in school. In 
Chapter 6, Weikart, Hohmann, and Rhine discuss the High/Scope 
Cognitive^ Oriented Curriculum Model Thb approach b derived from 
developmental theory, in part Piagetian, and the focus b on helping 
children develop the imderlying cognitive processes and formal knowledge 
systems that they use to acquire and organize information. In Chapter 7, 
the dbtinctive features of the Bank Street Model A Developmental^ 
Interaction Approach arc portrayed by Gilkeson, Smithberg, Bowman, 
and Rhine. The intent in this model b to adapt instruction to the growth 
patterns of each child in supportive and intellectually stimulating learning 
environments. 

In the last two chapters (Part III), Rhine examines the impact of Follow 
Through by focusing on a number of bsues that have emerged from more 
than a decade of planned variation research in the project. In Chapter 8, 
the pattern of effective cooperation among many participants in Follow 
Through b presented as a prombing mechanbm for improving educational 
services and generating knowledge about major concerns in the current na- 
tional debate on education. In addition, selected issues in evaluation, im- 
plementation, and knowledge diffusion about exemplary educational pro- 
grants are discussed. In Chapter 9, the focus b on the implications of events 
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in ToWow Through for using the social v^ences to ameliorate social prob- 
lems, followed by some concluding comments about the production oiF 
literature on problem-focused research conducted in large-scale intervene 
tion projects. 

A major reason for organizing this volume was to increase the amount 
and variety of public information about Follow Through. Previously, 
public attention on the project had focused primarily on discussions about 
the plsjining, management, and outcomes of the national longitudinal 
evaluation. Many of the issues in that evaluation were examined in the 
May, 1978, issue of Harvard Educational RfPiew. But a balanced ap- 
praisal of Follow Through also requires information from other sources, in* 
eluding the sponsors' experiences in program implementation aiul the 
results of their own evaluation research. The content of the present volume 
illustrates a variety of uses of the social sciences in problein*focused re- 
search. Thus, this book is an addition to the list of previous publications by 
Academic Press on the principles, methodology, and evaluation of in- 
tervention research. 

Producing the final drafts of the manuscripU was a lengthy process in- 
volving frequent communication between the editor and the other authors. 
The editor woriced with the representatives of each model to develop 
chapters that included essential information about the models within the 
format and guidelines that all contributors had accepted. Implementing the 
plan for completing the five chapters on the Follow Through models re- 
quired that the editor also participate as an author in planning and com- 
pleting each of ^hose chapters. 

For many practical reasons, the coverage in this volume was restricted to 
five Follow Through models. The editor and the other authors sincerely 
hope that the publication of this book will encourage others to publi^ 
materials about the models developed in Follow Through. 
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Introduction 



The fututf ol our soekl^f hinno imaU tiwy tUpen* 
dint upon tht rt$u!t$ producid by this malm mid 
comptix projicl {Fdllow Tkroush]. 

lEvANi, E. D. Contemponuy viewpoints on 
early childhood education. HinwUle, lU.: 
Dryden IVe», 1973, p. 96.1 

follow Through is m comprehend project that 
represents a compromise between the rigor of a 
highly controlled and tightly designed laboratory 
experiment with the popular and politically appeal* 
ing feature of community participation and local 
control 

IRJCCKCN, W. H., Ic Bosucu, R. F. (Eds.). 
Social experimentation. New York: Academic 
Press, 1974, p. 19. 1 
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Psychology in Action 



The Me of Psychologists 



in the National Follow Through Project 

W. Ray Rhine University o/Afissouri'-^t. Louis 



ABSTRACTS The use of planned variation and spon- 
sorshif distinguishes Project Follow Through from 
other social Intervention projects conduaed since the 
early 1960s. For more than a decade, large numbers 
of psychologists have cooperated wtth school person^ 
nei and parents in many communities in Follow 
Through programs to develop ^catve models ofed" 
ucatioft for economically disadvantaged children. 
These psychologists have had major responsibilities 
in ail phases of Follow Through, and information 
about exemplary educational programs is **ow being 
disseminated to schools throughout the o, 'y. The 
succes^u! utilization of psychologists in Follow 
Through has implications for two central issues roles 
for psychologists In soaal tnterveniion research and 
future uses of planned variation and sponsorship to 
ameliorate social problems. 



Follow Through is America*} most extensive re- 
search ind development project in education. The 
central goal has been to develop and evaluate a va- 
riety of effective model programs for educating pri- 
mary*school-age children from low-income families. 
In 1967, G>ngre$s authorited a comprehensive *Tol* 
low-through project** to maintain and strengthen 
gains made by Head Start* graduates as they pro- 
gressed through lundcrgarten and the primary grades. 
Many individuals expected that Follow Through 
would quickly become a vehicle for providing social, 
educational, and other services to hundreds ofthou- 
sands or children, but the project's funding Tor the 
first two years was limited to S15 million. 

The lowcr-ihan-cxpcctcd funding for Follow 
Through necessitated that the project's goals be re- 
viewed and revised in a series of planning meetings 
that were convened in Washington, D.C., during 
1967-1968. A group of psychologists that included 
Urie Bronfenbrcnner, Donald M. Baer, Robert D. 
Hess. Halbert B. Robinson, Robert L. Thorndike, 
and others examined the status of research on chil- 
dren*s development and education. Additional meet- 



ings involved individuals who had gained national 
recogjiition for planning, describing, and imple- 
menting new approaches for educating young chil- 
dren. The consensus was that Follow Through 
should evoKe as an experimental, longitudinal pro- 
ject for using the innovative strategies oi planned 
variation and sponsorship to creiie and study alter- 
native educational models. 

Ps>ehologists have had nvijor responsibilities 
in all phases of Follow Through— planning the proj- 
ect, admin isterir.g it, designin;; and implementing 
programs, reviewing and cntiquing the iotal effort, 
and evaluating outcomes. Participation in F(>}tow 
Through has provided many p«,ychr*ogists with rare 
opportunuics to explore the usefulness of their dis- 
cipline in Urge-scale, educationally relevant re* 
search. The participants liav» included Wesley C 
Becker, Courtney B. Cazden, Ira J. Gordo^^ Jerome 
Kagan, Eleanor H. N^accob); Charles D. Smock, 
Margaret C. Wang, Da /id P Wcikan, Sheldon H. 
White, and Edward F. Zig]<T. Among the oii^i- 
zations that have contrat.tcd to provide professional 
expertise are Abt Associates, Inc., Biodynamics, 
Inc., Educational Testing Set vice. National Opmion 
Research Council, National Training Laboratories, 
Social Science Research Council, Stanford Research 
Institute, several regional educational laboratories, 
and a number of universiti<:s. 

Many of the accomplishments, problems, and 



This anicle was prrinrcd dunni the fill of i98 1 v^hilc the lutbor 
was on ubbttical kavc ai the N3(iona< !nuitute of Education in 
U^iftttoo. D.C. 

A more extcnsiw descnpf loci of Follow Through it preicnted 
in W. R. Rhine (Ed.). Mcktrtf uhocts more tffrat*t: Sew dtrec- 
lions from FoH<y^ Thrviith Nc» York: Academic Pre«, 

RcqueiU for repnnU should be sent to W, Ray Rhine School 
of Education. tVpanment of Behavioral Siudics. Unitvnity of 
Miuoun->St Louis. St. Ijouis. Missoun 63i2L 

' Zijler and Vilentine (197V) present a coniprehensive ac- 
count of the hiuory. accomplitliments. and increount e(rcci4v«- 
neu of Head Sun. The posiuvf. tORfierm effiecu of f {ead Stan 
are reponed by L.uar. HubNII. .Murray. Roiche. and Ro)CC 
(1977). 
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future prospects of (he linkage between ps>-chology 
ux! education that has flourished during the past 
two decades are illustrated in the ovnu of Follow 
Through. Thus, information concerning the Follow 
Through experience belongs in the mainstream of 
thinking about the utilization of psychology in the 
improvement of education. The purpose of this ar- 
ticle is to discuss the following characteristics of 
ft)llow Through: (a) planned variation and spon- 
sorship; (b) similarities and differences rmong ed- 
ttcttiooal models; (c) evaluation, implcnentation. 
and ditsemination; (d) recent developments; and (e) 
implications. 

Planned Variation and Sponsorship 

The use of planned variation and sponsorship in 
ft>llow Through is in line with recommendations 
made by Campbci! (1969). McGuirc (1969). Rossi 
(1970), Rivtin (1971). Rossi and Williams (1972). 
and Riecken and Boruch (1974) in their writings on 
the role of psychology in planned social intervention. 
These authors describe a policy framework for more 
effective utilization of the social sciences that in- 
cludes two essential components: (a) Rescarchere 
should be encouraged to analyze a target area or 
problem and to plan a variety of pilot approaches 
to the problem; and (b) these planned- variation pilot 
studies should be refined through several iterations 
of a program development cycle (which includes 
planning, implementation, evaluation, and revision) 
in order to identify their strengths and weaknesses 
00 a small scale before any one program is enacted 
OQ a larfc scale. 

Support for the use of psychological findings 
and research methods to construct and examine in- 
structional approaches in Follow 'through came 
from several sources. For example, the final report 
of the 1968 White House Task Fbnce on ChWd [de- 
velopment {VS. Department of nealth. Education, 
and Welfare, 1968) recommended that the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education adopt a policy of planned variation 
in developing and studying a range of approaches 
to childhood education. Many professional educa- 
ton were also receptive to the utilization of psy- 
chology in a study of planned variation, noting the 
value of the alternative psychobgical perspectives 
on learning and instruction contained in the writings 
of Barbara Biber. Jerome S. Bruncr. John B. Carroll. 
Arthur W. Combs. Ned A. Banders, Robert M. 
Gagn^ Robert Glaser. and others. Furthermore, 
vhool personnel and psychologists hod already col- 
laborated in developing new experimental curricula 
(e.g.. Bereiter Sc Engelmann, 1966; Cazden. 1968; 
Edeutsch. 1967; Gordon. 1967; Stendle^Lavatelli. 
1968; Weikan, 1967. Resnick. Note 1). 

Decision makers in the Otficeof Education .ind 
their advisors considered a number of options for 



implementing the policy of planned variation in 
Follow Through. The result way that a group of 
•'model sponsors.** pnmanly psychologists, were se- 
lected and encouraged to develop innovative edu- 
cational approaches to childhocKi education. These 
sponsors had demonstrated not only effective ad- 
vocacy of integrated scu of beliefs about leaching 
and learning but also successful applications of their 
approaches in school classrooms. In addition, their 
previous work provided evidence that if given a pe- 
riod of several years for development, they could 
construct theory-based, comprehensive programs 
(including teaching methods and curriculum ma- 
terials) for use vnth children In kindergarten through 
primary grades and their parents. 

The sponsors contracted with the Office of Ed- 
ucation to design, implement, and monitor their 
models through long>term, cooperative relationships 
with educators and parents in school distncts located 
throughout the country. Some sponsors agreed to 
work with as many as 20 school districts; others 
agreed to work with fewer. Most sponsors and their 
staffs are based at colleges, universities, or regional 
educational laboratories.^ Follow Through pro- 
grams have been implemented in 178 communities 
located in all 50 states, th: District of Columbia, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 

Consistent with the intent in the strategy of 
planned variation, the sponsors have derived their 
instructional models from the spectrjm of philo- 
sophical and psychological theones about the growth 
and education of children as well as from the results 
of empirical research on child development. The 
models produced in the Follow Through Project arc 
integrated descriptions of optimal conditions for 
teaching and learning. These models serve three es- 
sential functions: (a) They provide tentative expla- 
nations, or sets of hypothc^ about the effective 
approaches to teaching and learning; (b) they serve 
as guides for generating educational goais and ob- 
jectives, prescribing instructional procedures and 
materials, and conducting research; and (c) t^..^ 
serve as frameworks within which to applv the re- 
sults of evaluation research to modify and elaborate 
the components of models and to improve instruc- 
tional procedures, materials, and program evalua- 
tion. 

Adapting the knowledge and methodology of 
ps>ehology to the complex requirements of a large- 
scale educational intervention project during the 
turbulent years of the late 1960s and early 1970s 

'a toul of 1 3 tponson iniiuted Follow Through modeb 
dunnt the fill of l96t Subsequently other models v^e incor* 
poattd into the project. RhiRe(i98l)contURsa Imof models 
tnd sponsonrtf institutions. The Head Sun pUnned>v«nit»0A 
expenments that were inituted ititr Foliow Throufh betui tre 
descnbed by D:tU(l975). 
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was a difficult task (Rhine. 1981). There has always 
been strong emphasis in Follow Through on ethnic 
minority representation and rneaiungful participa- 
lion by parents and local educators. This orientation 
often appeared to transform the project into a light- 
ning rod that attracted Hashes of energy generated 
by the discontent and demand for social justice that 
surged through the larger society (Rivlin & Tin- 
pane, 1975; Weikart & Banct. 1975). Few sponsors 
were prepared for the challenges they encountered 
while performing such tasks as developing cumcu- 
!um materials, pre " '".ig inscrvicc education for 
teachers, identifying and organizing classroom pro- 
ccdu'TS, and coordinating program initiatives in 
schools and communities scattered throughout the 
country. Consequently, most sponsors had to ac- 
quire a great deal of new knowledge about the rt- 
quiremcnis for conducting long-term intervention 
studies in public school systems. 

The working relationships that have been es* 
tablisheJ among psychologists serving as model 
sponsors, school personnel, and parents are a dis- 
tinguishing feature and strength of Follow Through. 
The sponsors and their jtafTs have used their knowl- 
edge about behavior to help citizens in local com- 
munities improve educational services Hodges, 
Shechan, and Carter (1979) comment, "Sponsors 
were no longer consultants, nor were they simply 
advocates. Sponsors wtrc on-the-job adult educators 
who still had to consult and advocate, but who could 
no longer ignore the problems of meshing an ideal- 
ized program into the real world of schools and com- 
munities" (p. 668).' 

Another important feature of sponsorship is 
tha: It enables federal administrators to delegate the 
responsibilities for program development and im- 
plementauon to the sponsors and individuals in lo- 
cal communities. This procedure nas minimized 
controversies over control of school programs and 
yet permitted administrators at local, state, and fed- 
eral levels to exert necessary induencc over the man- 
agement of Follow Through. On the basis of a de- 
tailed study of the organization and management of 
Follow Through dunng the period from 1967 to 
1974. Elmore (1976) concludes that the '"sponsored 
model mechanism** is "the most important orga- 
nization^ feature of the Follow Through experi- 
ment, and the one that c*-»crvcs closest scrutiny by 
designers of future expenments" (p. 381). 

In testimony to Congress, Ramp (198 i) listed 
seven pnmary tasks that sponsors now perform: (a) 
providing comprehensive, documented alternative 
approaches to educating low-income children and 
explicit guidelines, procedures, and processes for im- 
plementing each approach within a designated com- 
munity: (b) providing technical assistance — includ- 
ing inservice education for teachers and teacher«cd- 



ucators — cumculum matcrMlsanduihcrcducntion.il 
materials, and scr\n.cs lor idcnur>jngand correcting 
problems that local cduc.itois hcqucnuv use to 
adapt the Follo\v Through cducatioti.il models to 
meet local needs, ^c) helping cducnois .md parents 
understand and use research hudiiigs to dc\c-lop ef- 
fective educai tonal pr.icticcs. (d) helping state edu- 
cation agencies find solutions for urgent problems; 
(e) disseminating inforni..tion about successful Fol- 
low Through practices to new com m unities, to other 
federal educational projects, to other professionals, 
and to teacher education programs in colleges and 
universities, (f) conducting rcscaich lo inipio\c the 
educational services provided in local Follow 
Througii programs, and (g) cvaluaimg and docu- 
menting the effects of the various educational 
models. 

Similarities and Differences Among 
Educational Models 

The educational models that constitute Follow 
Through form an educational mosaic e\cmplif\ing 
"di\'ersity withii. unity" Both tntcgrauon and di- 
versity among models are represented because the 
use of planned vanation and sponsorship result in 
both similarities and differences m the stated phi- 
losophies, basic features, and actual practices of ihc 
vanous models. One would expect ifie participants 
in any well-designcd study of a variety of educational 
programs to agree on a number of goals, even when 
these programs are based on diverse belief systems 
and research traditions 

Common elements among the models include 
the followmg. (a) All have been influenced by the 



*Thc fetJerai admirutrators of Follow Through d«id€d to 
restnct the visibility of the projea in the public domain to shield 
tt frnm premature and inaccurate cunciujionj concerning out- 
comes. Consequently, the number of publications about ihe pTty 
je« IS limited, espcciallv Junng the >-can pnor to 1973 Nev- 
ertheless, sevrrai juthon have commented on the significance of 
Follow Throuih According to McCandlcss and Evans (1973), 
'•Pro;ect Follow Through is an immensely important milestone 
in the search for more vancd and better ways to educate children, 
disadvania^ or net We now have a clear precedent for change 
in public school education" (pp 448-t49) Riecken and Boruch 
( 1 974) describe Follow Through as ' a comprehensive project that 
reprcsenis a compromise between the ngor of a highly controlled 
and tightly designed laboratory experiment with the popular and 
polurcally appealing feature oi community paniapation and local 
control'* (p 19) Berganar^ Dunn (1976) state. -Head Stan and 
Follow Through represent a monumental eflbn to show that the 
Intellectual competence of v^iX numbers of children can be aJ- 
tered through mass education • (p 39) 2 igJer (1981) comments, 
"One smponant result of Follow Through is that the nation now 
has an array of educational programs that have been proven to 
be effectivr in educating ecor.omically disadvantaged children" 
(p XVI) Finally. M^Orath ( 1981) concludes that the panner^hip 
among schools, parents, and sponsonn? research mstituticns in 
Follow Through "seems to ha%e worked well for undcrpnvile^d 
children But it serves another important role as a laboratory for 
Amencan pedagogy** (p. i97) 
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social* political, and research trends that have oc* 
cuntd during the past two decades; (b) all have been 
subjected to intensive scrutiny though evaluation 
procedures conducted by the sponsor.;, by the na- 
tional longitudinal evaluation, and scmetimes by 
local school distncts; and (c) all have included as- 
sensing entry capabilities of students, using individ* 
ual or sniall^group instruction, constructing positive 
levning environments, daiifying instructional goals, 
materials, and processes, encouraging children to 
acquire a ^core^ of school-appropriate behaviors, 
and attending property to children's affective devel- 
opment. 

The Follow Through models may be compared 
and contrasted on sets of relevant psychological and 
educational dimensions described by many writers 
(e.g., Emrick, Sorensen, & Steams, 1973; Gordon, 
!968; Maccoby & Zellner. 1970; Parker & Day, 
1972; Stcbbins, St. Pierre, Proper. Anderson, t 
Cerva, l977;Weikait, 1972). For example, Maccoby 
and ZeUner (1970) group the models into four cat- 
egories: (a) models derived from the principles of 
contemporary learning theory in which teachers em- 
ploy behavior modification techniques, precise in- 
structional objectives, and systematic reinforcement 
procedures; (b) models based on theories about the 
stage-related evolution of cogniuve structures and 
processes in which teachers encourage children to 
plan, complete, and evaluate many of their own ac- 
tivities in dassrooms; (c) models that focus on de- 
veloping self-sctualization in which teachers seek to 
develop positive self-concepts and decision-making 
capabilities among chiklren in nurturant, responsive 
learning environments; and (d) models that feature 
client-controlled approaches to education in which 
teachers and parents cooperate jn developing cur- 
riculum materials and instructional processes that 
are appropriate in each community. Maccoby and 
Zellner's four categones provide useful perspectives 
00 the various models. But Giaser and Resnick 
(1972) conclude that although the four categories 
work v/ell in describing motivation and incentives, 
they do not appear to represent adequately the di- 
versity of empirical and theoretical bases in the var- 
ious programs. 

Evaluation^ Implementation, 
and Dissemination 

In a project so large and encompassing as Follow 
Through, one would expect the representatives of 
the various groups involved to difler sharply on 
many issues, including the definition of project goals 
and the criteria acceptable for evaluation. Indeed. 
represeiiUtivcs of ethnic minonty groups strongly 
criticized what they perceived as ? "pupil-change 
model" for implementing and oalua ting xhr project 
They believed that a **ir>Cjai-5ystem change model" 



would be more responsive to both the educational 
needs of children and the broader concerns of par- 
ents for soaal justice and control of local institu- 
tions. Other cntics, including some model sponsors, 
urged less emphasis on measunng cognitive, aca- 
demic learning objectives and more emphasis on 
measuring changes in affective areas such as self- 
concept, curiosity, and attitudes toward learning 
(Rhine, 1981). 

The administrators of Follow Through re- 
sponded to the sLong pressures for changes in eval- 
uation by expanding the scope of measurement in 
the national longitudinal evaluation to include in* 
stitutional change (eg., thousands of parent inter- 
views), classroom environments, and affective char- 
acteristics of children.* The number of students in- 
cluded in the basic o'aluation sample was increased 
from the originally planned 17,500 to 55.000 in 
1972. During that year, approximalsly 2,200 people 
were employed in developing, printing, and shipping 
10 tons of test materi-'is and in collecting, coding, 
anal>'zing, and storing data in a computerized data 
bank that contained more than one million card 
images for 1972 alone (Rhine. 1973). Eventually, 
steps were taken to limit the scope arid cost of the 
national evaluation (McDfJiiels, 1975). 

While the logistical problems encountered in 
conducting the national evaluation of Follow 
Through were substantial, the greatest challenge was 
to formulate an effective, representative decision- 
making process for accommodating the strong dis- 
agreements among p^icipants. The struggles for 
control of policymaking and expenditure of funds 
oflen developed into dramatic, emotional argu- 
ments about methodological and design issues in 
evaluation research. Weiss (1970. 1972), Rossi and 
Williams (1972), Rhine (1973, 1981; Note 2). and 
others have descnbed what some have called the 
"politicization of evaluation research" that occurred 
in Follow Through and in other large-scale social 
intervention projectsduring the late 1960s and eariy 
1970s. In effect, however, the controversy concerning 

* Most publicauons about Follow Through K>ve focvied on 
the mcthodctofy and muUs of the national lonfJiudinal evalu- 
ation (Andenon. St Pierre, Propo; St. Stebbins. 1978: BecLet 
1977; House. Class. McLean. & Walker. 1978. Kennedy. 1978: 
Rhine. 1973: Rhine & Spencer. 1975: Siallint*. 1975. Wisler. 
Bums, & Iifcamoro. 1978). In addition, the authors of three small 
votunies on Follow Through describe the early concepttul bases 
for a number of the instructional models (Maccoby & Zellnei: 
1970). issues in educational policy research (Rtvlin & Timpane. 
1975). and accomplishments of the project (Hodges et al . 1980) 
Cordon and Breivofcl (1976) present mformauon about com- 
ponents of {he F(^low Tnroui^h (^rert Education Model Rhine 
' 981) and his coIlea(ues describe the ongin. rationale. imple> 
menution characteristics, and evaluation results of. as weli 2S 
lessons leamrd .^rom. research and doelopmcnt activiiies con- 
ducted in five widelv implemented Follow Through models That 
vctume al<o contains a review of the history. uni<iue character* 
tsiics. and Significance of Follow Through 
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evaluation in Follow Through often served as a 
safety valve that prevented a total breahdown in 
ccHnmunication among the various groups and thus 
pcnnincd the work of the project to continue. 

Efibrts to analyze and interpret the massive 
amount of data from the national longitudinal eval- 
uation have been controverstal* and secondary anal- 
yses of these dau arc likdy to con ti n uc. The sources 
of information on the evaluation include those al- 
ready cited, as well as the original technical reports 
(see Cline. 1974; Emrick et al^ 1973; Rhine. 1971; 
Sorco$eo» l97l;StebbiasctaU 1977). Critical com- 
ment about the national evaluation by House et aL 
(1978) includes the following observations: Many 
model*sped5c objectives were not measured by the 
instruments cmirfoyed; the psydiometric character- 
istics of some instruments were inadequate; the in- 
struments were unfair to some sponsor^* models and 
biased in favor of others; different methods for ag- 
gregating dau {c^ by pupil, dais, and school) 
yielded different results; and inappropriate statistical 
analyses were p^ormed on the data. 

Opposing views are presented by Anderson et 
al (1978) and Wislo; Bums, and Iwamoto (1978). 
These writers contend that for a variety of practical 
and technical reasons, it was not possible to develop 
an evaluation test battery that could be used to assess 
the whole array of model sponsors* stated goals and 
olyectiwcs. They also believe that the instruments 
employed in the national evaluation were the best 
available and that these instruments represented a 
strong consensus among parents, educators, tzxpay- 
en, and legislators about important traditional ob- 
jectives of schooUng. These writers reason, therefore, 
that the use of these instruments to evaluate out- 
comes of all models was apypropriate, regardless of 
whether the instruments measured all the specific 
objectives stated for a particular sponsor's modd. 
According to Stebbinset al. (1977), the instruments 
represented the "best compromise between the need 
for accountability and the difficulty of measuring 
sponsors* diverse goals and objectives'* (p. 35). 

The linking of educational research and strat- 
egies for educational improvement in Follow 
Through necessiuted a broad perspective in evalu- 
ating the impact of educational programs. &>me of 
the notable initiatives that resulted from such a per- 
spective are the following: inclusion of noncognitive 
characteristics of children and attitudes of parents 
legitimate variables in the evaluation of educa- 
tional programs, en ^ouragement of the development 
of classroom observation scales and a process ori- 
entation to research on education, exploration of 
the use of quasi experiments in education as a useful 
source of information in policy research, and ap- 
plication of new statisticaJ techniques to analyze 
evaluation data. Although some of these initiatiwa 



were not continued to a successful conclusion, the 
Follow Through evaluation ncv-crthcless yielded a 
rich fund of information (see Cooley. l978;Coolcy 
& Lohnes, 1976: Schiller. Stalford. Rudncr, Kochcr, 
& Lesnick. Note 3; Wholey. Note 4). 

Because of the complexities of the elaborate 
sets of alternative analyses, results, and qualifying 
statements, no brief summary of results could pos- 
sibly do justice to the national longitudinal evalu- 
ation of Follow Through. Neverthdess, it is worth 
noting that, in general, the highest mean scores on 
the subtests of the Nfctropoiitan Achievement Test 
(MAT) were produced b\- the Direct Instruction 
Model and the Behavior ^nalys^' Model Both of 
these Follow Through models :tr« 'Jiaracterizcd by 
high levels of teacher control ovc; Iccming ai:d in- 
struction in classrooms (cf. Gage & beriino; 1979; 
Kennedy, 1978; Berdter & Kurland. Note 5). There 
are several interpretations for this effect that deserve 
attention (cf. Rhine. 198 1). First, teachers in models 
that are characterized by high levds of teacher con- 
trol over lemming and instruction may be able to 
learn ^dr roles more quickly than teachers in mod- 
els that emphasize experiential learning. children*$ 
partidpation in planning thdr own curricula, and 
the role of teachers as fadlitators of children's learn- 
ing. Second, the MAT represents traditional goals 
of e^lucation rather than goals such as autonomy, 
problem-solving skills, or productive language, which 
are the goals sought in innovative, nontraditional 
Follow Through models. Third, students in class- 
rooms i n which icvels of control by teachen arc high 
probably have more experience during thdr daily 
classroom routines with both the format of the test 
materials included in the national evaluation and 
the paper-and-pendi mode of response to the test 
items. 

Which Follow Through models "work best*? 
This question in\ tlves complex issues of values and 
beliefs that are u nlikdy to be resolved simply by the 
results of empirical studies. For example, McGrath 
(1981) stresses that the results of Follow Through 
experiments on the comparative effects of **educa- 
tion through experience** versus *^tress on drill in 
the basics'* are at the center of "what is still one of 
the hottest debates in U.S. education** (p. 107). 
Mosteller (1975) comments on the problems that 
occur in comparing the outcomes produced by the 
various Follow Through educational models when 
^ch one must be evaluated on a numt>er of dis- 
tinctive variables. He coududes: 

In die end, sodety should dedde what it wants, not the 
researcher, not the teachers, and not even a panel of cx- 
pens. though all these groups may advijc. Sodety must 
look at what happened to the several vanablcs and notice 
what progress has been made in such areas as language, 
mathematics, self-conccpti, skills, ability to deal with pco- 
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pIc. or CTvil rights altitudes After reviewing the whole set 
of measures. $oaci> will ha\r to assign ^rights to each 
measure or assess them as a whole. c\cn though different 
pfogress is being mar's in diflfcreat models at different 
times and on different \:anab!es (p 171) 

One comphcating factor in e\aJuattng the use- 
fulness of anv intcnrntion is whether the imple- 
mentation cf an inno\'ati%'e program has occurred 
as planned. Gross (1979) emphasizes that pcrcetved 
"failures** of educational inter\entions often may 
result from faulty implementation of the interne n- 
Uons in schools. He contends that evaluator^ "gen- 
erally ignore whether an inno\'ation has been im- 
plemented when thev compare the performance of 
•experimentar and 'contror groups. . . . Unless the 
innovation has been actually implemented, hovvever, 
questions about its cffectiseness are inappropnate** 
(p. 6) Experience in Follow Through indicates that 
differences tn local conditions may dramatically in- 
fluence the actual enactment of programs. Thus, the 
outcome effect iwness of a model program may be 
assessed more accurately wK^n there is detailed 
knowledge about devia!ions from the intended im- 
plementation. 

There have been two general approaches to 
studying the implementation of Follow Through 
models. Independent researchers have constructed 
obser\3tion scales (Soar & Soar, 1972, Stailings, 
1973, !975) 2nd performed intensive case studies 
(Emnck et al , 1973) to anal>ze the implementation 
characteristics of selected models. In addition, spon- 
sor^ of Follow Through models ha\e directed sub- 
staniial effort tov.;ird studying the charartensttcs of 
their programs in many communitie.> t^ iid them 
in understanding and solving the daily s^iZ .rr.sthat 
emerge from de%eIopmental activities (K. <ic, 1981) 
These activities have required the development of 
many ne\v instruments and procedures to analyze 
and improve components of models, including ma- 
terials, instruction of students, inservice education 
of teachers, participation by parents, and percep- 
tions of consumers 

Some sponsors ha\*c begun to examine the use- 
fulness of recent conceptual advances tn the study 
of implementation For example. Ramp and Rhine 
(1981) discuss the application of the "levels of use" 
approach (Hall, Loucks, Rutherford & Ncwiove, 
1975, Loucks. Ncwlove, & Hail, 1975) to implc- 
nv*'»!;i»ion research on the Behavior Analysis Model. 
Tio approach focuses on the stages of change that 
occu, in the perceptions of individual practitioners 
during diTcrei^i phases of implementation. Hall, 
George, and Rutherford {1977} developed the Stages 
of Concern questionnaire for use in implcmcniatton 
studies Hcrriott and Gross (.979) suggested that 
case studies be used to examine the complex inter- 
actions bctvteen the characicnstics of educational 
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settings and the behaviors of internal ard external 
change agents dunng the adoption of new practices 
and programs. This technique also appears to be 
applicable to the study of implementation in Follow 
Through. Another promising approach is Fullan and 
Pomfret's (1977) dcscnption of changes dunng the 
implementation of an innovation along five dimen- 
sions: subject matter or matenals, organizational 
structure, role behavior, knowledge and understand- 
ing, and value internalization. 

Emrick and Petezson (1980) examined events 
and issues that characterized the implementation of 
the Direct Instruction Model in 42 kindergarten and 
first-grade classrooms located in seven schools in the 
city schools of San Dicgo, California. They drew 
from i.. ronceptual approaches and instruments 
just dcscnbed to develop procedures for use in as- 
sessing three levels of vanablcs. (a) implementation 
vanables, including deciston processes, control pro- 
cesses, obiai.^ing resources, and relations with the 
environment; (b) intermediate variables, including 
supervisory expectations, standard operating pro- 
cedures, communication flow, work group norms, 
and technical characteristics of the innovation; and 
(c) individual vanables, including knowledge, atti- 
tudes, and behaviors. Their results illustrate the in- 
tncate patterns of interactions that occur when a 
Follow Through sponsor initiates new educational 
practices in a large urban school system. 

The dissemination of information about effec- 
tive, "exemplary" Follow Through programs is 
being conducted through the Joint Dissemination 
Review Panel (JDKP). the National Diffusion Net- 
work (NDN). the 2 1 resource centers that are fu nded 
by Follow Through, and direct , -"tacts between 
R)iIow Through soonsors and scho ^istncts. The 
JDRP and the NDN vcre created to identify, and 
disseminate kno\^'ledge about, highly successful ed- 
ucational programs that have been developed with 
federal funds (Fang. 1981). 

The JDRP now consists of 26 members who 
represent various groups in the Department of Ed- 
ucation (formerly the Office of Education) that have 
strong interests in childhood education. Deasions 
by the JDRP regarding which programs should be 
designated as exemplary are based on the quality of 
the evidence concerning the program, th<; magnitude 
of :he program's educational effects, and the likeli- 
hood that the intervention can be replicated in other 
communities. The specific critena used by the JDRP 
include improvements in academic achievement, 
attitudes toward school, self-concepts, mental or 
physical health, and quality of instruaion tn class- 
rooms (Tallmadgc. 1977). Thus far. the JDRP has 
validated 48 Follow Througlt programs as exem- 
plary. The directors of these programs may apply 
for funding as resource centers that provide mate- 
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rials and technical assistance to interested individ- 
uals in other school districts. Among the 2 1 resource 
centers that have been established, the Behavior 
Analysis Mode! is represented by 7. The Direct In- 
struction Model and the Individualized Early Learn- 
ing Model are each rtprescnted by 3 and the Bilin- 
gual/Bicultural Model, by 2. Each of 6 other models 
is rcorescntcd by 1 resource center. 

The NDN provides resources for disseminating 
infonration about exemplary educational programs 
through developer/demonstrators and state facili- 
♦itors. The term devehper/deuonsirators refers to 
tiki 'exemplary pro|grams that receive federal funds 
to facilitate dissemination and adoption of their pro- 
grams. Stale faciliiators {one or more in each state, 
the District of Columbia* Puerto Rico, and the Vir- 
gin Islands) ape individuals who are employed by 
the Department of Education to establish commu- 
nication between developer/demonstrators and in- 
dividuals in school districts who u-ant to adopt ex- 
emplary educational programs. 

Dissemination activities by Fbllow Through 
sponsors have been both informal and formal. 
Teachers in non-FoIlow Through classrooms some- 
times acquire information about, and use. instruc- 
tional practices employed in Fbllow Through class- 
rooms. This type of informal dissemination is prob- 
ably inevitable in large-scale, longitudinal 
intervention research. Most formal dissemination 
activities by sponsors have occurred through the 
adoption of their models i additional schools lo- 
cated within communities already served by Fbllow 
Through, but some sponsors have also been re- 
quested to implement their models in communities 
not served by Fbllow Through. 

The value of local Follow Through programs 
uill ultimately depend not only on the quality of 
services delivered to the children enrolled but also 
on the capability of these programs to stimulate in- 
novation in surrounding schools and communities. 
According to Ramp < 1 98 1 ). dissemination activities 
by model sponsors, resource centers, and the NDN 
have encouraged educators in hundreds of com- 
munities to adopt materials and instructional prac- 
tices from Follow Through programs. For example, 
the basic skills component of the Responsive En- 
vironment Model in use in GoldsbOiO, North Car- 
olina, has been adopted for grades 1-3 in many 
classrooms throughout the state. The distar in- 
structional materials developed in the Direct In- 
struction Model have been used in all 50 states by 
more than one million children. Middle- and upper- 
income parents in Waukegan. »*linois. insisted that 
their children be enrolled in instructional pro- 
g»3m generated by the Behavior Analysis Mode! 
State\vide early childhood education programs in 
California and Georgia have been iniluenced strongly 
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by practices evolved in Follow Through, and pro- 
grams dcv-eloped on the basis of Follow Through 
models tn Puerto Rico and Hawaii have been dis- 
seminated to other schools in those islands. These 
examples illustrate the capability of Follow Through 
to exert a catalytic influence for chan^ and im- 
provement in the nation's schools. 

Current Status of Follow Through 

Fbllow Through has survived a succession of chal- 
lenccs and changing political climates. Since 1967, 
the federal government has invested almost $1 bil- 
lion in the project, and Congress recently reauthor- 
ized it at reduced levels of funding through fiscil 
year 1984. In l979.theOfficcofEducalion reviewed 
the status of Follow Through and recommended new 
objectives, regulations, and directions for a number 
of activities, including delivery of services and pro- 
duction of knowledge (Wholey, Note 4). One key 
dea ion was to allocate 80% of the Follow Through 
budget to service activities and 20% to knowledge- 
production activities. Both activities are discussed 
briefly below. 

As the focus I. /ollow Through has changed 
from development to dissemination, identifying suc- 
cessful programs and strengthening their dissemi- 
nation capabilities have become high priorities. As 
shown in Table 1, Follow Through received annual 
funding of about $70 million its piak size in 
197UI972, enrolling approximitely 80.000 chil- 
dren in more than 3.000 classrjoms in 178 local 
communities. At the beginning of the 1981-1982 
school year, the number of funded programs de- 
creased from 147 to 84. and the number of students 
enrolled in Follow Through classrooms decreased 
from 63.558 to 36.000. In addition, the number of 
model sponsors was reduced from 22 to 16. At that 
time, the criteria for continuing or terminating fund- 
ing for a program included the effectiveness of ac- 
ademic instruction, of parent participation, of mcdd 
implementation, and of medical and dental services. 
Funding was continued for most of the 48 progrPics 
that had been certified as exemplary by the JDRP, 

Both Follow Through and the National Insti- 
tute of Education are engaged !.i knowlcige-pro- 
duction activities. The focus of the Follow Through 
effort is on developing a system of performance in- 
dicators for use in monitonng the effectiveness of 
the project. The acuvities of the National Institute 
of Education began in 1 9S0 with the com missioning 
of 44 papers by indivic'uals who examined a wide 
range of topics, including knowledge accumulated 
in Follow Through, promising new approaches to 
systematically changing and improving the manage- 
ment of instruction, the influence of societal trends 
on the cducability of children, and potential uses of 
new media technology in educating children. Re- 
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cently. the National Institute of Education funded 
research studies m Michigan. Colorado, and Cah- 
foraia to explore patterns of "engaged learning 
time" in classrooms and the outcomes they produce. 

Implications of Follow Through 

During the past Xv,x> decades, the application of 
kauwledge about human beha\ior to designing ef- 
fective educational interventions has added new di- 
maisions to the field of psychology. Follow Through, 
which probably represents the most complete use 
ofplanned variation and sponsorship in educational 
intervention research, illustrates how applications 
of psychology can contribute to the national welfare. 
The ihnisi in Follow Through has been to employ 
large numbers of psy-chologiststo provide conceptual 
and technical leadership in cooperativ-e efforts wth 
school personnel and parents to improve education. 
The history of accomplishments and problems dur> 
ing the utilization of p$>t:hology in large-scale, prob- 
Icm-foajscd research and development activities in 
Follow Through has implications for two central is- 
sues; roles for psychologists in problem-focuse^ 
search and the potential of planned variation .:d 
sponsorship. 

How should social scientists contnbute in ef- 
forts to solve national problems? Moynihan (1970) 
and Hauser( 1 970) describe the difficulties that social 
scientists encountered dunng the 1960s in aticr.pts 
to use their expciise in community action pro- 
ems. They conclude that conceptual schemes de- 
rived from the social sciences ww often weak and 
therefore susceptible to becoming pauns in the 
struggle between competing social and political ide- 
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ologies. Consequently, these writers recommend that 
social scientists restrict themselves to the tasks of 
evaluating social change, generating basic research, 
constructing theory, and developing their disciplines. 

Other social scientists contend that the posi- 
tions stated by Mo>nihan and Hauser arc unnec- 
essanly conservatn-c. For example. Rossi (1970) and 
Rossi and Williams ( 1972) insist that social scientists 
can bridge the gap between research findings and 
practical applications of social value. These writers 
propose that social scientists gain greater "imple- 
mentation awareness" by formulating, cntiquing, 
and evaluating alternative solutions to social prob- 
lems. 

Glaser (1973) also supports the panicipation 
of social scientists in a broad range of soaal prob- 
lem-solving activities. He states, "The behavioral 
and soaal saences are at a point in their de\'clop- 
ment where they absolutely require the direction 
and disciplining effects that come from contact with 
real-world problems*' (p. 557) Later, Glaser (1977) 
affirms, "Th coupling between science and appli- 
cation is more reciprocal than many of us haw re- 
alized. These two elements feed into and correct 
one another. It is this interactive mode of opera- 
tion among application, development, and basic 
science that is to be encouraged for education" (pp. 
137-138). 

Glazcr (1980) notes that social sacntists "have 
moved from a stance toward the world that empha- 
sizes detached observation and anal>sis ... to a 
stance m which observation is increasingly mixed 
with participation, analysis with judgment and ad- 
''ice" (p 161). He describes three areas of change 
that have contributed to the rapidly increasing in- 
terest in the utilization of the social sciences: (a) the 
influence of intervention projects, (b) the more rapid 
pace of change in institutions such as schools, hos- 
pitals, prisons, and social work agencies; and (c) the 
increased participation of social sc itisls in ex- 
amining, critiquing, and shaping social change pro- 
cesses Glazer believes that one effect of this trend 
is a reduction in the effort to create "theoretical" 
knowledge, which contributes solely to the devel- 
opment of disciplines, and an increase in the effort 
to create '"practical" knowledge, which is intended 
for use in solving social problems. Another effect, 
according to Glazer, is a heightened inclination by 
social scientists to approach the study and amelio- 
ration of social problems on their own terms and 
to consider the total context of these problems in 
order to contnbute analyses and recommendations 
that are more relevant to the missions of social in- 
stitutions. 

Many ps>chologisls believe that their discipline 
has the capability of improving the productivity and 
self-actualization of citizens by contnbuting to the 
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improvement of social conditions. The progress of 
Follow Through since 1967 indicates that it has 
achic\cd this goal, albeit ?n an imperfect way. Psy« 
chologists who vXTC formerly employed in univer* 
sities and research centers have made long-term 
commitments to v^-orking with citizens in local com- 
munities The successful use of planned variation 
and !ponsorship in Follow Through has yielded im- 
porunt results about the effects of diverse ap- 
proaches to educating children, but the significance 
of these i\^o strategies extends beyond the project. 
Planned variation and sponsorship might also be 
used to study alternative models at all levels of ed- 
ucation and perhaps in other problem areas as well. 

The need to make schools and other soaal in- 
stitutions effective and to adapt them to changing 
requirements will continue and perhaps become 
even more urgent during the jrars ahead. Therefore, 
efforts to change and improve social institutions will 
undoubtedly continue in jome form. In these cir- 
cumstances, many dilemmas are likely to emerge in 
the search Tor mechanisms that might be useful in 
conducting intervention processes. One possibility 
is to consider the use of knowledge about human 
behavior in problem -foe used research. Fro.n this 
perspecuve. the use of the relatively inexpensive pro- 
cedures of planned variation and sponsorship to 
plan, implement, e\'aluate, and refine intervention 
initiativer on a small scale in order to study their 
suitability for dissemination appears to have many 
advantages. 
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CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 



COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES 



ROOM 2i7«. RAYDURN HOUSC OFFICE BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, DC 20319 



Scptcabcr 1A» 1982 



Dr. Ray Rhine 

DcpartecnC of Behavioral Studies 
University of Mlssourl-St. Louis 
800 Natural Bridge Road 
St. Louis, KG 63121 

Dear Dr. Rhine: 

As ranking mccbcrs of the Education and Labor Coaalttee whl':h has 
jurisdiction over the Follow "Hirough Progran, we and the comlttee 
staff have found your book, Project Follow Throufth! The Inside View , 
to be quite Interesting and helpful. E"aluattve data on Follow Through 
has alvays been difficult to corse by and this book gives an excellent 
overview of the entire program. 

In light of the Administration's proposal to phase Follow Through Into 
the Education Block Grant, a review of the progran froo Its Inception 
until the present U necessary. Your book fills this gap. Your sunrwtlon 
of the history and rationale of the prograa are quite Infornatlve and 
allows the reader to gain sone comprehensive knowledge of ^ successful 
children's progran. The review of the Follow "Rirough models ere 
Informative and clear. The conclusions on why previous evaluations 
have been controversial does allow the reader some basic understardlng 
of the problems Follow Through has encountered over the years. 

Me salute you on your efforts. We hope that you will continue your 
excellent work in this area. 




Ike Andrews 
Member of Conf^ress 
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Boston University 



School of Education 

605 Commonwcahh Avenue 

Boston, Massachusetts 02215 

Division of Counselins 
and Human Service* 



January 12, 



Professor Ray Rhine 
Departnent of Behavioral Studies 
University of Missouri - St, Louis 
St. Louis, Missouri 63121 



Dear Ray: 

Just a brief note to let you know I'll be using M.iking Schools More 
Effective as critical resource material in a series of lectures In 
Portugal this spring, Boton University, with the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, is training 100 Portuguese educators who will become the 
faculty of 12 new teacher education institutions. They in turn, are 
required to train teachers for a broadening of public education In 
Portugal, It is appealing to be going to a country attaching major 
national priority to its system of publxC education and to have some 
Influence on a whole cohort of educational leadership. 

Making Schools More Effective is a remarkable series of "state of 
the art" analyses of innovations in American primary education which 
I intend to share widely while in Portugal, In these terms I think 
we all need to know when what we do has high purpose and broad im- 
pact. Your book, for me, accomplishes both ends. 



Sincerely, 



Ralph L, Nosher, Ed,D, 
Professor and Chair, Counseling Psychology 
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University of London Institute of Education 

Director Professor Dermis Lawton. BA. PhD 



Curriculum R«M«rch fof PupSi wtth Mft(t«rat« L*«mln0 Olfflcuhki 

11 WotHtm Square. London WC1H ONS Telephone 01 636 8000 Ext 4302f3Mf5 



Olrtclort: Profeisof K Wed«B. MA. PhD 

PfOfMSOr M SKiIbeck. MA. PhO 
Senior Re»«trch Offlctr: P Evans. BSc. PnO 



Professor Rhine 3 July 1983 

Dept of Beh«vicur«l Studies 

School of Educstior. 

University of Missouri 

6001 Nst 'f^l Bridge Rosd 

St Louis 

Missouri 63121 

USA 



Desr Professor Rhine 

I IS working on < project sponsored by the UK Covernaent which involves 
the evslusti'^n of objectives bssed instruction sy teas for C1R pupils 
in both specisl «nd refulsr provision. I sa hopinS to visit the USA it 
the end of Se^teaber or beginning of October in order to v!s:.t 
educationsl systeas thst hsve stteapted to ask« such innovation snd 
slso to tslk to key personnel. 

Since you hsve been involved in the Follow Through project I thought 
thst it would be Bost useful to hsve the opportunity of tslkiig with 
you s^')>jt the progrstme ss well ss visiting interesting sites thst you 
Bsy know of which hsve successfully iapleaented objectives bsited 
spprosches to tesching. 

If you csn help ae in this regsrd I should be aost grsteful. 
Yours sincerely 

Dr Peter Evsns 

Senior Lecturer snd Senior Resesrch 
Curriculua Resesrch for Pupils with 



Officer 

Moderste ^<fsrning Difticulties 



DK'ing lust SovcnLcT, I aec /or several di^s with Evans in St. L( 
FjilO\,'iny ny suggestions, he also arranged sioetings with n^ny oc, .tfrs 
.no hA\'o been involved m yollowing Through including the following : 
Dr. y^rgaret Wang, University/ of Pittsburgh; Dr. Gene Faisp, Vnivt*rsit\f 
Kansas f and Dr. Douglas Car nine. University of Oregon. 
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Copies Of M^tcxials Froffi 
Titno , New York Txmcs , Washington Post 
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TIME & Lire BUILDING 



iCw fOnn 1OO20 



THt wrSXLY XEWSMAOAZtNE 



November 30, I981 



Dr. Pay Hhine 

Department of Behavioral Ctudies 
University of l<issouri-3t. Louis 
8001 Natural Bridge Hoad 
St. I-ouis, Missouri 6312I 



D^ar «ay: 

Please acceot ray heartfelt thanks for your help in 
the preparation of the Follow Through story for Time 
(*'?riciaies v. Gooeys", Nov. 9i l°5l). 

I very much appreciate your sendincr me your book 
Makincc Schools Xore Effective and other materials and 
putting me in touch with other Follow Throuj^h people* 

You ^«ere an invaluable source, and I ar. grateful 
for your tine and your e:q>ertise. 



'.«ith all best wishes. 




*?eanne-Xarie "Icrth 

Education ^.eporter/nesearcher 
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THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 



A Letter from the Publisher 



W* 



uiuniioa rsponen ihnve on ihc kind of higii poliucij 
-- dniTu thai IS (he uuffoftiusweek'scovcr story oaPmi> 
dcni Reasxn's Frsuik MemweU rescue of hts plan to s«il a wacs 
pUnatoSatxii Anbia. As mcmben of 
TD4ti Wtsfunttoa bureau discov- 
ercd, the poUuca* anihrnctjc becomes 
vewa«ly complex when so much is ai 
luift. BxTf day ir»de-o£i are offered. 
&*7|ai&s are made, alliancts bre&k up 
aod Ujf^ ^pm As the momectuoi 
shifts back and forth, countznf noses 
becoma more and more dtffictj{t. For 
White House Cortrspondeai Lau- 
rence Barrett, *bo tnclc«l the taccs 
of the forces dunng the cam- 

paign and who tntemcw ed the vicion» 
ous PrcsKleat the moroinf alter the 
Se:me>o(''.tt!S'*amatterofaitAUtn> 

tiatioa.acaseofdec:phenastbewiaks GMmOwdiwrai Batty SMtera^lUbwt Bvsw- 

axui nudies of the hasdiul of losxders 
who have a real fix oa what's happcfiisf. You h tv« to watch not 
only the aoies. but those who are countmf the cotes." Adds Cor- 
rcspondest EvanTbomas. who helpedcovcrlajtwtek'scJimactjc 
Sesate debate: "You sometimes have to dutmsinsh ber^-eea what 
you see asd bear and what ts really fotnt oa. The tension was 
palpaUe as the rod was called, but the issues had Ions smce been 




arg*jcd andmoitofthedcalssaucicmlcsspuWicjurrcundinjs." 
Correspondent Johanna McGeiry. *ho has been co\enn5 the 
A WACSstoryon the HUlsmce last sprms-asrees. "The real battle 
for the Senators' heansand minds was wa^ed m the pnvaie offices 
and back rcxxnsof the Capxiol"* 

For TtME"s Nation staff m New York. Cre tension rcmain?d 
l^-Vlt'S hishr^iht totheend DurmiWednes. 

day's final Senate vc:c they gathered 
around television sets, and Reporter- 
Researchers Betty Satter^hite Sutter 
and Robert Burter. ^bo checked the 
cover story, lalhed the tools ballot by 
ballot. Semor Writer George Church, 
who wrote the story, «-as unpressed by 
President Reagan s abUity to turn the 
tide that had seemed to be running so 
strcotly against hmv ~Ifrd bet on the 
outcome. I would have lost." he says. 
"You should av>xr tmdcrestim^ce the 
persuasive powerofthe President, or 
the number of people who wUI go 2lon$ 
with him ;u3t Nscause he » the Prcsi- 
denL" Concurs National Editor John 
Elson. "The awaCS question was badly mobandled b> Reagan 
and his staff It is basically a blunder that they retncved But it ts 
obviously extremely ruky ever to ^t against this President. 
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Education- 



1 



"Pricklies^' vs. "Gooeys' 



Confiiaing theories of learning in the wake of Head Start 

Project FoQow Tlixog^ bepnua 1967. 
I - . 



Its asa wu to ooot^sue m loa^eriar* 
tea «ad up ttarouih Uiird fnde tbe s&ms 
(hat onckfprnilefled duldna bid maxle 
a london Jofansoo's Bead Sutt pco- 
jms'-mcdocatioo. medical care ud pa- 
natal luvotvciM&L 

yiv* most Great Society cffotn. Fol- 
low Throujh survived cq a year ^o- year 
besa. laiidy because coocenci parents 
lobbied for ns ftmdiDS. This Call, at their 
annual confereaca m Ypsilanti, Mkh^ 
Follow Through dmciort were ffaim. 
TboQ^ this ym^ protram oaaafed to 
survive Reaj^uumic bodjet cuttint and 




Bank Street CoUcfe of Educaucc. that 
IfamTTH m**" "^•j* F*^ 
vtdual child. Under this system children 
kam to read by bems provMled with a rkh 
envuTxozKttt that stmulates them to leaxQ 
the words they need. Many hxjfa<4tractnre 
people, known m the ttade as Ipncklies." 
use the OCTAjt profram (Cx Doea In- 
stnictioaSysteais for Teacbms *ad Rem»> 
diatuQ) devdoped at the Utuvervty of 
Oiegan. DCXTAK sticks to pborucs. a ti^Uy 
prDcramiDed cumculum and lots of drill. 
Children kam bow to fonn oev words ^ 
waadmtootkttos. rather tbaii byjvatrec- 



Aleaifcerithlill _ 

HandsltMUaiidmtkoniMQfvotets. 

wm authonzatioD for S4S million for fiscal 
19S2, federal money a due to dry up m 
1984. When the states take charge of fed- 
end ftjnds throutfa block sranis. FoUow 
Throuffa may faU by the wayside. 

Since 1967. about 400.000 students 
from )ow*uioome families m all 50 states 
have been enrolled m Follow Throuth 
elassroooisat a cost of S70O mxUioo. The 
profxam. which involves a pancership be- 
tween schools, parents and spooaonnx re- 
search mstinmons. seems to have worked 
well for underprivileged childreiL But it 
serves another important role- as a labora- 
lory for American pedafcgy Ift worioa^ 
with various teactung methods. FoUow 
Throu^ has fostered a wide variety of 
models. Ii also has added ."urther ftiei to 
what ]S ^ one of the hottest debates ui 
education. Which is superior wh.t ot 
known as low-structure tcachint (edua- 
uon through experience) or hifh-structic^ 
umructiOQ (stress on dnll m the bas)>^ 
Many k ^-St-ucture advocates, sometimes 
described as -gooeys." follow the theory, 
developed since 1920 by New York Cu/s 

nMZ.NOVtMBEXf lM» 



Though tone FoQow Through models 
coobine teachisjj dements fiom both 
mtihMf. many dasnooms tend to ba 
readily ytomfiabia as either pnckly or 
fooey. FoDow Throu^ daaact at the 
WaakwiDeScboot P.S. 243 m Broolrfyn. )1{ 
for instaace. are octotftiL but seem a bit 
^hy*r In Teresa Van Exd's seoood* 
glide class, various groups do different 
thisgs ax the ame tune. The seoood grade 
has cfaoien the apple as this year^ tbeme, 
and in one coroer. Van £xd coo doct s a 
science dan for ei^ cbi.Jrett on bow ap- 
pka were stored for wmter dunng the 
iSOOa. Meanwhile, m the daairoam's 
Utcben area, several children are busy 
making two apite pio. Other dukbco 
sim^ wander about the room or work 
akjoe. One gul busy with her pbonks 
workbook, b stuck on the word mod. She 
nnvym^f*^ m.u and rf.^caimot seem 
to bnk the sounds together. 

In the Cambridge, Mass., Barringtoa 
Elementary SchooL the gooey classrooms 
are broken down into learmsg centen." 
In one. a first-grader fiu pieces of an al- 
phabet puzzle logetbcr Near by. two girls 
dressed up m ovmized high-beel shoes set 
a dmaer taUe. A small gn»p. ^ 
teaching assistant acting as secretary, dic- 
utes words that will eventually make a 
whole stoir Says Teacher Lcwise Grant 
''Children need oppCTtumues to cxprea 
their own thou^ts. The learmng process 
IS easier bt ^ause there IS an mteresL" 

At Don Elementary School m Flmt. 
Mich.. 2J Follow Through kindergar- 
ten children sit quietly m neat rows work- 
ing on assignments. At the firont of the 
room the teacher is drilling four children 
on reading. Impencus. she snaps her fin- 
i>entosigaa]fCT the anrver.which the chil- 
dren chorus together The children seem 
secure and mtcrested, but they knew they 
will DOt be asked iot an individual response 
until after the chorus When it is tune to 
read, they fellow a bnght red arrow acrot^ 
the page £rom left to nght to remmd them 
that reading is done fron left to nght. 



At RS. 137 m Brooklyn School Dis- 
trict 23. traditionally the kTwest-^chiev* 
ing of all New York City distnca m 
reading, a pnckly Follow Through class 
IS Ay»g «e!L Eight childtn sit u a 
reading group ii> Sadx Martm's first* 
grade clarrrKm Mamn holds up a 
manual with words pnmed in DCTaX^ 
scrip:. Sknt letters are written smaller 
tha.. the rest Consonant dusters, hke 
wfcarejomed together to indicate that 
ttey should be prooounood together. At 
Martm's signal, the group choruses the 
rund and then puts the «crd together 
ptiooetically. 

The most recent national evahjanon. 
s^h disptoed as to methods, was rdeased 
m 1977 and indicated that in most of th-" 
areaa tested— wocabularyKSpelfiag. gru.- 
mar and math— the pricklies left the 
fooeyi in the dusL Bowewr.a okore recent 




Saidytng apples emd baking pf**- 



local study of oomparaUa New York Cty 
neigh^jrhood schools sbo*-^ gooeys and 
pndcLeea scoring about the same. Gooey* 
consistently argue that standard paper* 
and-pencil achievement tests are narrow 
and '^•n-nrt measure the wide-tangmg 
benefits of their creative approach. 

Gail Hunt, a teacher for twelve years 
in San Diego. transfsrredoutofaDSIiOt 
program after three months. Says she: "I 
didn't hke the tx-^bot. parrocmg answers the 
student? had togjve." Yet DtSTAK's striking 
renil IS led San Diego Superior Court Judge 
Lows Welsh last year to request 'he pro- 
gram to hdp upgrade mioonty schoob. 
Joan Gutl^A Fc^lof Through coordinator 
at New York's PS. 1 37, pomis <Mt that 70% 
of her second-Naders 11 19S0 scored above 
the 50th percentile on the California 
Achievement Test, m contrast u only 1 8% 
of the children m a comparable school 
Says ihc- - 1 can guaroiJiec that every child 
will learn to read " la 1981 that is quite 
a premise ->4ry£i8*iMcCrviA. Jt.pwi«4Ar 
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I m WINTER SURVEY OF ■ ■ 

ducation 



The Follow Through 
On Head Start's Gains 
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Mr. KiLDEE. Mr. Feldman. 

You want to pull the microphone to you there, please. 

Mr. Feldman. Mr. Kildee, Mr. Bruce, Mr. Petri, I appreciate 
very much the opportunity to come and address you today. 

I have been associated with Follow Through for nearly 18 years 
now. I think, at times, that Fve turned gray as Fve participated in 
this program, starting as a very young administrative assistant to 
the National Chairman of the Advisory Committee, presponsorship. 

But I come today as a sponsor representative. But I also come as 
a former staff member of the U.S. Office of Education, in which I 
was a project officer, looking at more than and funding more than 
26 projects across the country, so that my perspective on Follow 
Through is quite wide. 

I also come from an institution that has a long history in Head 
Start. One of our president emeritii is the former member of the 
steering committee that guided Head Start's origins. 

One of our senior staff ^ ambers was very involved in the devel- 
opment of the child development associate credentiality system. 

We have been very, very much involved and invested in Head 
Start policies for very many years. 

As I come to talk to you today, I come with a very, very firm 
commitment to the idea that Follow Through should continue. It 
should cor 'nue not as is, because what it is has never really quite 
been described accurately. 

People thought it was a scientific experiment. People thought it 
was a controlled experiment going on, that you could describe wha^ 
was there at one particular moment, and it was on target and cor- 
set. 

And I want to say to you that that isn't so. The moment that any 
of us got into the sites, the moment that any of us began to watch 
the interaction between sponsors and sites develop, and the partici- 
pation of parents particularly, what you saw was a powerful dem- 
onstration of alternative programs evolving across a wide spectrum 
of communities. 

Thus, what you see as results in Follow Through right now— and 
I'm deviating quite far, in soF'e ways, from my original testimony. 
And I know you have that. Su, I want to elect to say some things 
that I think are important based on the things that I think you're 
hearing and the things that have been said. 

Follow Through is significant in that it really is variation. There 
is a kind of marriage that has occurred between an intellectual 
community that is striving to develop educational ideas— and we're 
developing educational ideas, we're not stagnant. In the last 5 
years, I can point to new science curriculum that we've developed, 
that we've begun to implement in our site. I can point to methods 
of writing technology and development of writing programs that 
are different than there were 10 years ago, 15 years ago, in terms 
of Follow Through. 

Education does not remain still. It grows and it changes. What 
you have in the communities that exist is a demonstration of how 
it grows and changes. The interaction that occurs between the 
sponsor and the site allows for new information to come in to the 
site and affect it in dramatic ways. 
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There are also a lot of things that happen at the site that impact 
the sponsor. So that if I take you to the Islands of Hawaii, where 
we have been a sponsor for some 15 years, I say to you that 5 years 
ago the State legislature funded a program called the early provi- 
sion for school success. It was a program to try and intervene at 
the kindergarten and first grade level. That program is still funded 
by the State legislature. 

What it tries to do is to effect and ensure that entering children 
have a better school experience. 

They asked Bank Street to come and consult with them and pro- 
vide technical assistance and training to all of the teachers in the 
K and 1 grades across the State. 

The project director, local project director, is a real expert in 
parent involvemont. She has made significant contributions to our 
thinking abouf 'arent involvement. And she has made significant 
contributions to i,ne State of Hawaii. 

Sh'* has disseminated to more than 250 school3 the practices 
around parent involvement that evolve out of the Follow Through 
guidelines and out of the Head Start guidelines. 

There is still a Hawaii parent advisory committee that is made 
up of both Head and Follow Through parents. 

If I move to the city of New Ha\ n, now, and I — or to the city of 
Boulder, I would demonstrate to you two communities that are 
famous for the town-gown kinds of relationships. 

There are poor children in that city — in each of these cities. 
There are many poor children. 

In each of them we have tried integrated models of comprehen- 
sive services for Follow Through children. And the result of that 
are powerful models that are continuing. 

The local school boards have endorsed those kmds of programs 
and disseminated them widely. They have found ways of finding 
other funds. Not necessarily chapter 2 or chapter 1 funds, but local 
moneys, in many cases, to expand and extend those kind of ideas. 

Someone might say, well, that's an argument why you shouldn't 
continue Follow Through. It's doing its work. It's done. It's over. 

In fact, it keeps changing and evolving. In the New Haven set- 
ting and in the Boulder setting we extend to the fifth and sixth 
grades currently. 

We anticipate that in the next year the New Haven parents have 
gone to their local school committee and asked could we extend 
through junior high school. Because there's a sense that continuity 
's essential. Head Start has always talked to the issues of continui- 
ty and their importance. 

I would like to suggest to you that that continues to be a critical 
issue. It's particularly important to note that Follow Through has 
tried to address that. 

I was recently in the State of Kentucky to talk about paraprofes- 
sional development. And the reascn we were invited was because 
Follow Through has a long history of workmg with paraprofession- 
als. There are paraprofessionals in each of our classrooms. And 
that is a significant contribution. 

They asked us about a whole range of other kinds of activities. 
And we've gotten them to go visit field sites so that they could see 
in operation those things that are important. 
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When we talk about a demonstration, weVe talking about a dem- 
onstration that can apply to lots of different settings. They're not 
one homogeneous group. 

In New York City, Follow Through has had a gigantic impact. 
It*s affected 900 elementary schools. And the way iv*s done that is 
through the people who are there. 

The overall director of early childhood for the central board of 
education is the former Follow Through director in New York City. 

The administrative — the assistant in terms of early childhood for 
the person in charge of curriculum for the whole city is a former 
Follow Through director at the project level. 

There are a wide array of people who have taken the basic prin- 
ciples of continuity involved in Follow Through and tried to dis- 
seminate them so widely through curriculum guides that reflect 
the kird of principles and ideas that are -nherent in the Follow 
Through models and programs. An-^ there were nine different 
models operating, but there are certain kinds of consistencies you'll 
see, including the interaction between parents. 

The material looks as if it's material that could have come out of 
the original Follow Through. 

But having Follow Through guidance there, having people there, 
having people in power to know that that's a demonstration that 
they can call on and use is particularly significant in terms of their 
capacity to enact those things. 

If you take away that name, if you remove that capacity, then, in 
fact, they either ha^'e to invent something absolutely new, which is 
costly, or els'^ they don't have that resource, and everybody is kind 
of going off in their own way. 

So, that's one of the powerful reasons for trying to maintain 
Follow Through in its current form. 

By the way, we're in rural communities. In Plattsburg, NY, the 
local principal has done a phenomenal job working with the parent 
advisory committee to bJng all of the health and human services 
people together on a consistent basis. 

Although the Department of Education has endorsed the notion 
that you should only be concerned with instruction, most of the site 
will not adhere to that minimal principle of the program. They are 
interested in trying to find ways of making it work for families. 
The total child is still the belief system that operates in these com- 
munities, and that's an important demonstration. 

Then if we move to the State of Massachusetts, and we say that 
the Cambridge public schools are trying to figure out how to use 
the new State legislation, chapter 188, to expend it to their commu- 
nity in a meaningful way, they may be offered $3 to $4 million if 
the State funds hold up as they expect them to to extend early 
childhood programs. 

They're talking about childror 3 to 8 years old. They're talking 
about Head Start and Follow Through, in effect. The State legisla- 
tion looks as if it was a bill written by this committee. 

So that there are very, very exciting dynamics there. But the 
model of what's available in Cambridge by having a Follow 
Through project acts as a way of saving that there's a way of doing 
this integrated program in the State, 
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As you look at this program, as you think about what kinds of 
opportunities exist in the future, it's very hard to talk about a De- 
partment of Education which has shifted its emphasis. 

It has moved away from trying to figure out how to administer 
locally based programs. And consequently it is no longer in that 
business. But I'm not sure that that shouldn't be their model, that 
the model shouldn't be massive programs. 

I would have loved having been part of the war on poverty. I 
would love to say that that should be the role of Government. 

But I know that in this 1980's period that that is not going to be 
the role of the Government at a central level to provide those kinds 
of services. 

Therefore, what the Federal Government really needs to do is 
provide good demonstrations, good models, good opportunities, and 
good ways to administer those. 

The States are frequently not knowledgeable about ways of pro- 
viding technical assistance and support that are essential for the 
development of good programs at the local level. 

Follow Through's model of using sponsorship may in fact be one 
of the most effective accountability mechanisms that you can find. 
And based on that I would say it's a powerful idea to hold on to 
and to at least sustain for another period of time to see whether we 
can get people to really think that way, because that's what makes 
this program valuable. 

I thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Richard Feldman follows:] 
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Bank Street College of Education/610 West 1 i2th Street/New York. NY 10025 (212) 663-7200 



SftOTiant Pr«par«d for Subiiil>«lon to tha Subcoinmlttce on H u nan 
lUaource, Houae Education and Labor Connalttea, February zQ, 1986 
by Richard Faldman^ Follow ThrouRh Director^ Bank Streat College. 

Chaixnaa Klldea, Meabara of tha Coattlttae, thank you for the oppor- 
tunity to expreaa ay viavt on raauthorixing the Follow Through Program. 

I have come «n advocate for the continued reauthorization of 
Follow Through: 

4.) Because of Follow Through* young children from low i&^.ome homaa 
have been more euccesaful in school. 

2) Becauae of Follow Through, positive changab have taken place in 
Public Schools. 

3) Becauae of Follow Through, parents and teachers have learned to 
work Jenocratically - a prcolse of the original legislation. 

4) And in the future Follow Through can be a continuing 
demonstration for States, School D'.stricts, Schools and the 
Federal Govenment of effective ways to conduct early childhood 
programa for school Improvement. 

It is cost effective to maintain Follow Tlirough. Throughout the 
nation achool systems are exploring the question of their involvement 
with full and extended day kindergarten, continuity between grades, the 
place oi four year olds in school, how to improve achievement of low 
income children on standardized measures, and the use of teaching assis- 
tants. Follow Through has already responded to many of these ic^uea. 

The Bank Street College Follow Through Model has a unique history 
in Follow Througn. Built on an approach that places developmental needs 
of the child at the center of all curriculum planning, this program 
makes use of the child's experiences to enhance self-image and self- 
perception as a leaner and a doer. Initiated with the intent of being 
comprehensive, the program was developed by faculty who had an operating 
theory which they demonstrated in action. The Bank Street National Head 
Start Demonstration Project an'* ^amily Resources Center in the Hell's 
Kitchen area of New York City provided a comprehensive program 
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for Head Start children and their families. Bank Street's approach was 
developed over a long history dating to 1916. Much of the work of the 
institution has always been concerned with the effort to help people in 
the field enact practices that support children to become effective 
le&rners. Bank Street leadership has been at the forefront of important 
movements in American education; our President Emeritus served on the 
National Head Start Steering Committee. Our Distinguished Research 
Scholar was instrumental in developing the credentialing system for Head 
Start - the Child Development Associate. The Chairman of the National 
Follow Through Program Advisory Committee was Bank Street's Dean of the 
Faculty. 

My own professional history offers special experiences that are 
germane to Follow Through. I have a continuous history of association 
with the program in seven different roles from its very beginning. In 
addition to my current role as Sponsor Director at Bank Street, I served 
on the staff of the United States Office of Education, Follow Through 
Division, as a Project Officer for twenty-six dlffcrcr.t sites and sever 
al sponsor approaches. 

Let me tell you a little about what .s going on currently in some 
of the sites associated with Bank Street's Follow Through and how the 
relationship to our sponsorship supports their local efforts. These 
sites are places where the Follow Through funding, although minimal, at 
this point, and uneven because of the Chicago Desegregation Case, con- 
tinue to function as advocates for children, particularly low income 
children. Successful programs achieve because of the force, personali- 
ty, and commitment of the leadership of such programs. As I tell you 
some of the current success stories, I well be telling yoj about people 
who arc able to mobilize resources on behalf of the Follow Through phi- 
losophy and goals. I believe Follow Through empowered these individuals 
to work for young children from low income homes. The children of these 
communities would have been the poorer had Follow Through not been there 
to mobilize the community and to galvanize resources on their behalf. 
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0 In Che State of Massachusetts a new lav ( Massachusetts General 
Laws, Section 54, Chapter 188.) is designed to provide comprehensive 
early childhood planning for children 3-8 years old. The bill reads as 
one that could have been created by this committee. The Follow Through 
Director in Cambridge, Dr. Joe Petner, is acting as Co-Chairperson of 
the Advi ry Council, charged with shaping this program initiative in 
the City of Cambridge, where more than 41Z of the children would be in- 
come eligible for Follow Through. His loyalty to the Follow Through 
ideas insure the saximum participation of parents. He also invites the 
participation of Bank Street to help in the planning process. 

0 In New Haven, Connecticut the Follow Through Program operates K-5 
using the Bank Street Approach. Parents are working to extend the pro- 
gram to eighth grade in the belief that Follow Through and the Bank 
Street Approach is a viable alternative program for their children. The 
West Hills Follow Through Magnet School has a fifty percent low income 
eligible population. Parents, regardless of economic situation, want 
good things for their children. With the support and leadership of the 
Follow Through Director, Miss Tiani, who is also principal of the 
school, the r^'oject has acted as a beacon for many schools both in New 
Haven and in the New England area. It acconmiodates hundreds of visitors 
each year. It is the third best school in the district on standardized 
test scores criteria in the City of New Haven. The local school board 
cont-acts with Bank Street to provide services beyond the limits oC our 
gr&"»t and to work with grades beyond the Follow Through years. 

o In New York City, key staff from Follow Through are now in policy 
and programmatic roles at the Central Board of Education. The recent 
extension to All Day Kindergarten throughout the city was a natural 
place for Follow Through to be involved. Many ot the Follow Through 
schools have acted as demonstrations for others as they have extended to 
full day programs. Planning did not stop with Kindergarten. Curriculum 
innovation has been used as a technique for supporting change. Follow 
Through staff development principles ha/e been enlisted for teacher 
training as the New York City program has extended through second grade; 
there are pla.is to extend the program up to third grade and down to 
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pre-klndergarcen. Bank Street *8 presence In Hew York City has allowed 
for our full Involvement In these developments. Congressman Ovens has 
seen many of these changes; he has two Follow Through Programs within 
his Congressional District. I am pleased that he has had the opportunl*- 
ty to see the Bank Street Program at PS 243» the Weeksvllle School, 
where children have participated In archeologlcal digs and cultural ac- 
tivities that support their own sense of pride In their heritage. The 
Black Family has a proud history In this area of Brooklyn from before 
the Civil War. 

o In Plattsburgh* Kew York* the current Superintendent of Schools* 
Mr. Arthur Momont» Is the former Follow Through Director. He has helped 
to extend the program well beyond the limits of Monty Street School. 
A3 the funds have diminished* the district has picked up many aspects of 
the program. The prograv^ still actJ as a strong Impetus for bringing 
together agencies that serve low Income children with r^i^^^cular empha<- 
sls on prevention. The correction officer* who normally works with 
children and their families that have entered the court system* recently 
told me: " Follow Through Is wonderful because we can get to snme of the 
kids and their families before they get Into trouble with the law. It 
makes me think differently about the families.'* He gave special credit 
to the parent r-ivlsory council and Mr. Robert Garrow* Monty Street's 
principal* for organizing this process. 

c In Honolulu* Hawaii* the parent program has had particular sig- 
nificance unUer the leadership of the Follow Through Director. The pro- 
gram has disseminated parent involvement practices to over 200 school on 
all the islands. A number of years ago* they asked Bank Street to pro- 
vide training under a Stac^ funded program called the Early Provisiori 
for School Success. We worked w'.th every Kinderg.irten and first grad<4 
teacher in Che State. Some local people are lobbying the Hawaii Legis- 
lature to support continuing Follow Through even if the tcdcral funds 
cease to be provided. Dr. Janet Sumida* the Director* is always avail- 
able to help spread the ideas of Follow Through. She would have liked 
me to show you a video tape of some of the current work going on that 
was produced in Hawaii by the State Education Department. When we talk* 
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she emphasizes how Bank Street Ideas are being used and adopted 
throughout the State. Our capacity to provide direct services at this 
time are severely limited; there Is still a bond of support that Is 
helped by phune and letter contacts. 

o When Boulder, Colorado's Assistant Superintendent, Mel Welsly 
first began working with Follow Through In 1967, he was always mindful 
that Boulder needed " to be prepared for the day the Feds pulled their 
money out." He worried about It being to expensive for the local dis- 
trict to pick up. In the last years two "^Experiential Alternative Pro- 
rams" have sought special support from their school l^ard to function 
regardless of federal funding. I understand from Carolyn Topping, the 
Project Director, that permission has been granted In principle, and 
methods for financing the programs in future are. being explored. These 
alternatives are based on the B^k Street Approach, and the strength of 
the program comes from the parent and administrative support that has 
been engendered through a positive Follow Through Program. In our most 
recent conversation, she asked if we could provide data that might help 
show the board that this approach was effective with children in 
relation to achievement beyond the grades directly Involved. 

In conclusion I want to reiterate the five most compelling reasons 
for continuing Follow Through. 

o As a historically grounded model for public schools of effective 
ways to serve young children and their families. 

0 As a model for State Agencies for the management of school 
Improvement programs. The Planned Variation design is of 
greatest value as a model for managing school improvement by 
avoiding the political conflicts built into situations in which 
States tell School Boards what to do. Accountability is part of 
such a system in ways that allow for non-adversarial 
relationships. 

o As a model for school districts for positive ways of involving 
parents in democratic decision making and in their children's 
lives in school. 
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o As a model for local schools to see In operation what is capable 
of being done and to offer the notion of alternative approaches. 

o As a working opportunity for the U.S. Department of Education to 
develop more effective ways of using the resources available to 
be of help to Its constituents. 

In times of scarce resources, the federal government must look to 
high leverage, low cost ( relative to potential impact) methods of sup- 
porting programs that Improve the opportunities for educating our young 
children. The continuation of Follow Through offers those advantages. 
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Mr. KiLDEE. Thank you very much, 
Mr. Hansberry. 

Mr. Hansberry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Subcommittee on Human Re- 
sources, my name is Edward Hansberry. 

I am representing the school district of the city of Flint, MI. 

Flint is the home of the community school concept. It is the 
birthplace of General Motors. It is the home of a nationally validat- 
ed Follow Through project and the recipient of a 1985 certificate of 
merit for outstanding progress toward excellence in compensatory 
education from the U.S. Department of Education. 

I would like to thank you for the opportunity to appear and 
present testimony on behalf of the Flint Board of Education, the 
studies of ^he Flint Community Schools, and the total Flint com- 
munity. 

The administrative organization of the Flint School District is di- 
vided among several administrative units. The major components 
are the elementary, the middle school, and senior high school com- 
munity education divisions. Other divisions are organized as sup- 
port to these divisions. 

My responsibilities require me to serve as coordinator of Com- 
pensatory Education Programs. 

The Compensatory Programs Department is responsible for co- 
ordinating and implementing the ECIA Chapter 1 Program, Head 
Start, Follow Through, the Follow Through Resource Center, and 
Indian Education, which are federally funded programs. 

My comments will be confined to first presenting a brief histori- 
cal description of Flint's involvement with Follow Through and 
how the program is implemented in our school district. 

Second, my comments will be directed toward refuting the argu- 
ment that Follow Through duplicates the efforts of Chapter 1. 

Further, I will show how Follow Through is different from Chap- 
ter 1. Finally, I will present support for continued funding for the 
Follow Through Program. 

The historical description. Historically, Flint Follow Through 
Program was developed in 1969 at Dort and Manley Community 
Schools. The program came in to being through the efforts of the 
Head Start parents and school district persormel. Parents, commu- 
nity people, and staff were in agreement that a comprehensive edu- 
cational program which would meet the needs of low-income stu- 
dents was necessary. 

The national Follow Through concept was designed as an experi- 
mental, planned variation program, which is intended to be preven- 
tive rather than remedial in nature. 

This approach provides for a variety of programs to be tried in 
kindergarten through third grades, with university based educa- 
tional specialists sponsoring different models in selected school dis- 
tricts. 

These models fall in to three categories. No. 1, basic skills pro- 
grams; No. 2, cognitive conceptual skills programs; and. No. 3, pro- 
grams developing self-concepts and attitudes toward learning. 

In Flint, several models were— which had realistic, reachable, yet 
reasonably high objectives to which stvJents could aspire and 
achieve necessary basic skills for success in school were reviewed. 
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Parents, community residents, and staff were in agreement that 
a comprehensive educational program, which would need low- 
income student needs, should be selected. 

The direct instruction method of teaching, sponsored by the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, and originally developed by Siegfried Englemann 
at the University of Illinois, was chosen as a parent implemented 
instructional program. 

Parents would for a policy advisory committee and would have 
input and policymaking decisions concerning the implementation 
of the program at Dort and Manley Schools. 

The program, during most of its operation, has served students 
in kindergarten through third grades. 

The economic level of the majority of participating students is 
consistently below the national poverty level. 

Because the Follow Through concept is preventive rather than 
remedial, the major objective is to raise the level of achievement to 
at or near the national norm by the end of the third grade. 

Prior to the intervention of Follow Through in 1968, third grade 
SRA composite scores for Dort and Manley Schools was second 
grade, eighth month, while the national norm at the end of third 
grade was third grade, ninth month. 

Economically disadvantage students who participate in the 
Follow Through Program from kindergarten through third grade 
will perform at the national norms. Our students are maintaining 
achievement at or near the national norms in reading and above 
the national norm in mathematics. 

For the 1984-85 school year, third grade Follow Through stu- 
dents in Flint were achieving a third grade, third month in reading 
and fourth grade, first month in mathematics. The national norms 
for that year are 3.7 in both reading and mathematics. 

Comments refuting the argument that Follow Through dupli- 
cates the efforts of Chapter 1. Chapter 1 and Follow Through are 
both compensatory education programs. As such, they are intended 
as an intervention into the lives of people who are judged to have 
socioeconomic handicaps that would limit their school achievement 
or life chances. 

Compensatory education programs attempt to make up for a 
broad range of learning supports and experiences that are missing 
in the home or in the school. 

The purpose of Chapter 1, as stated in section 552 of ECIA of 
1981, is to continue to provide financial assistance to State and 
local educational agencies to meet the special needs of educational- 
ly deprived children on the basis of entitlements calculated under 
title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. 

It was intended to provide financial assistance to local school dis- 
tricts in planning and operating special programs for educationally 
deprived children preschool through 12 grade. It is a supplemental 
program and is not intended to be used to supplant any current 
program provided in the school district. 

Programs supported with Chapter 1 funds are remedial instruc- 
tion in basic skill areas, such as reading and mathematics, to up- 
grade the achievement levels of children; the hiring of additional 
teachers and teacher aides to individualize instruction; summer 
programs which enable students to retain and reinforce material 
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learned during the regular school year; and in-service programs for 
teachers and aides. 

The purpose of Follow Through is to provide comprehensive serv- 
ices to low-income children in the early grades. It was conceived as 
a program that could capitalize on the gains made by children in 
Head Start and other preschool programs. 

The program provides pupils with instructional programs and 
general health services, including dental care, nutritional meals, 
and other physical and emotional supports. 

Follow Through funds may be used for intensive reeducation of 
teacher, and curricular models, and for parent activities. These in- 
clude training as teacher aides, effective observers, and decision- 
makers in education. 

FoDov/ Through money may not be used to pay salary of regular 
teachers during the normal day. 

Instructional programs. Chapter 1 provides supplemental serv- 
ices to children who are below grade level for age and grade place- 
ment in communicational and computational skills. 

Children must live in a Chapter 1 target area and an educational 
needs assessment must be determined to determine which children 
are most educationally deprived. 

Special programs are then designed to meet their needs. 

In Flint, Chapter 1 services are available from preschool, for 4- 
year-olds, through the middle school grades based on this demon- 
stration of need. 

Instruction in Chapter 1 is diagnostic and prescriptive, usually 
done in a pull-out program. 

Follow Through programs begin at kindergarten and last 
through third grade. Our model emphasizes programmed instruc- 
tional techniques in highly structured, self-contained educational 
settings, attempting to prevent a later need for remediation. 

The differences between Follow Through and Head Start. No. 1. 
Follow Through programs have a research, evaluation, and univer- 
sity sponsor based design, which is a built-in quality. 

No. 2. Follow Through programs have continuous test data col- 
lected and analyzed by the sponsor, who offers immediate and con- 
tinuous feedback on teaching strategies, organization and schedul- 
ing, the basic skills curriculu, and staff development. 

No. 3. Follow Through programs are used to deliver comprehen- 
sive services. These services include reading, language, and mathe- 
matics. 

No. 4. Follow Through programs do not duplicate the remedi- 
ation efforts of chapter I. 

And No. 5. Follow Through parent involvement is implemented 
through its policy advisory committee, where parents take an 
active part in decisionmaking involving the design and implemen- 
tation of the project. 

Td like to give you what I would consider supports for continued 
funding. 

No. 1. Follow Through has 21 programs certified for national val- 
idation by the joint dissemination review panel. 

The Flint model through the efforts of our resource center has 
been adopted in nine States, 26 cities' school districts serving ap- 
proximately 10,000 students. 
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Follow Through students, No. 2, are achieving above the national 
norm in mathematics and at near the national norms in reading 
and language. This achievement was attained in an environment 
which did not subject students to years of failuie prior to attempts 
at remediation. 

The programs has proven its value through the attainment of 
the program's major objective, which is to raise the achievement 
level of our children tu within the national norms. 

No. 3. And this is very important. Since the early years are criti- 
cal in building a good learning roundation for the child, the Follow 
Through Program needs to continue providing this excellent begin- 
ning. 

Due to the success of this unique individualized program, the 
lower elementary case load for Chapter 1 teachers is lightened, 
thereby allowing more concentration in the upper grades for those 
students who were not involved in the earlier years of the Follow 
Through program. 

No. 4. The displacement of human resources of an effective pro- 
gram is highly undesirable to the Flint community, to the State of 
Michigan, and to the people of this community. 

The proposed .plan for a program phaseout and a continued re- 
duction in funding is difficult to explain. 

If Follow Through is to be eliminated, a major resource could be 
lost. 

Mr. Chairman, Follow Through is a proven network of fostering 
educational excellence that offers a wealth of programs, methods, 
materials, and experienced personnel. 

To eliminate the program now would be devastating to the stu- 
dents served by the program and a giant step backward. 

I have prepared for you a detailed description of the Follow 
Through Program in a companion report. 

And these supporting data are presented with the hope that they 
will assist you and the members of the committee in formulating 
your recommendations on the future of the Follow Through Pro- 
gram and the future of students in Flint and the rest of the coun- 
try who have and may continue to benefit from the Follow 
Through Program. 

Again, I express my appreciation on behalf of the Flint Board of 
Education and the Follow Through students and parents of Flint 
for the opportunity to appear before you. 

Thank you. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Thank you very much for your testimony. 
Without objection, your supporting data will be made a part of 
the record of this hearing. 
[The attachment to Edward Hansberry's statement follows:] 
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COMPANION REPORT 
A 

Detailed Description Of 
The Flint Follow Through Program 



liecauso of the ^ucccs:> of the Flint Follow ThLough Project in raising 
thi' acaJoniic achi*?vemont level of third giradLrs to the national norm/ Flint 
follow ThiuULjh l)ecame nalionally validated by the United Stales Office of 
LiJuccitiun in Oclobet/ 1977 as an exemplary program. With national valida- 
tion came Lhe resjxjnsibiliLy to establish a Resource Center to develop and 
iU.si>emindlf inatfiiaL^ uL t lo Flint Follow Tlirough instructional model and to 
ijrovido inservice training to the staffs of school districts interested in 
replication throughout the United Slates. 

HI^ORIOL BACKGROUND: 

Thc» Flint ['ctllow Through Project focuses primarily ufxin low income 
children in kindergarten through third grados who were previously 
t'lirolUii in \U\id Start or similar pre-ischool programs. It is designed 
to 1-it.uvide cumin I 'hen.; ive tie rv ices, and j^arent |)arlicipatic"' activities, 
which .»id in thtj ci<»ntinuing development of childten and their families 
to Iheir full potential. 

FuiKjw Through wac lulliorized in rx>7 when President Johnson charged 
Congress to extend the txnefits of iiead Start into the . imary grados. 
Coiigio responded with a fifteen million dollai' grant which the then 
OClicc 'jf HduCciLion used tor an exporimental planned variation "pro- 
gram". This appL^ch provided for a variety of programs to b*^ tried in 
kiiidtitgat ten Lticuugh ttiird gtades with education specialists sponsoring 
dilt<'i<,'nl maulo m selected school districts. These approaches to 
education fell basically into three categories - (1) basic skills 
prugtamtM (2) co<jiut.ive conceptual skills programs and (3) programs 
primarily Jevo loping self- concept and attitudes towards learning. 

Flint ixjcanx? ^ i>it I oL the Follow Through scene in 1969 when the dis- 
trict, through the < fCurts of Head Start parents and school personnel, 
was funded for 7 kindergarten classes/ 4 at Dort and 3 at Manloy 
Communitiy School b. ;ho instructional model was a basic skills program 
d«.'Vf'loptxj \yy oiugCtii'd i:ngelmann, and sponsored by the University of 
Illinois. Because of Lhe vital parent input, Flint was funded as a 
Parent implementoti l}a.-.ic Skills Project. An additional grade was 
funded each year so tJiat st'^'^ent participation, by 1972, included 
kindonjdrten through tlurd grades. During that time, the program 
developer* staff, and tlie sponsorship moved to the University of 
Oregon. 

The Flint Follow Through Program currently serves 405 students in kin- 
denjarton through first grades at Dort and Manloy Community Schf .is. The 
economic lovel ot the majority of particij^ating students is cor. stontly 
belcw the national poverty level. The racial make-up is over 95% percent 
minority. Becauoo the concept of Follow Through is "preventive" rather than 
"remcilial", the major objective is to raise the level of achievement to 
national norms by the end of the third grade. 
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SinO' it/j ma^ption, the project has seved 0/797 students. The chart 
ixilyj^ «.jiv<'i> a brLMkd*.)wn of the numbci: c>f children ,sorvxced in Follow Through 
tfom l%9 to the |jn».-iont time. 

yg^R GRADES NUMBER OF STUDENTS SERVICED 



bj6y- 


.1070 


Kindergartc.i 






172 


1970- 


■1971 


Kindergarten 


& First Grades 


328 


1971- 


•1972 


Kindergarten 


through 2nd 


Grade 


504 


1972- 


'1973 


Kindergarten 


through 3rd 


Grade 


538 


1973- 


-1974 


Kindergarten 


through 3rd 


Grade 


449 


1974- 


-1975 


Kindergarten through 3rd 


Grade 


511 


1970- 


-1976 


Kin<lergarten 


through 3rd 


Grade 


459 


197G- 


►1977 


Kindf»rgarten through 3rd 


Grade 


440 


197 7- 


-1978 


K indorgart.en 


through 3rd 


Grade 


438 


197a- 


1979 


Kindergarten 


through 3rd 


Grade 


650 


1979- 


•1980 


Kindergarten 


through 3rd 


Grade 


645 


1980- 


19.^1 


Kindergarten 


through 3rd 


Grade 


689 


ioai- 


198.^ 


Kindorgarton through 3rd 


Grade 


630 


1982- 


1903 


Kindergarten 


through 3rd 


Grade 


626 


19H3- 


1984 


Kindergarten 


til rough 3rd 


Grade 


635 


1984- 


I9jr) 


Kindergarten 


through 3rd 


Grade 


678 




1980 


Kmdenjarten 


through 1st 


Grade 


405 



The Plint Project, a,s in all other i-'ollow Through projects, provides 
comj^reheni^iv"-; r>eivia»i. in inatr\Jction, health/ social services and parent 
activitios. A bru.'f nummary of tlii? major com(X)nents follows: 

INSTRUCTION: 

Curriculum: Central to the Flint Follow Through Program is the 
classroom curriculum. The core of the curriculum is the Direct 
Instructional Method using sponsor developed Distar nete rials de- 
ijigned to be taught as snail-group/ faco-to-face instruction by a 
toacher wlio follows its sequenced daily lessons in reading/ arith- 
metic and language. These lessons, which utilize modern learning 
principU'S <ind advanced programming strategies/ have been the 
basis for effectively teaching basic skills to the full range of 
chUdion in out classrooms. Learning abilities range from those 
children wfio can procede quickly through the programs to those 
I'jrwor perfurminy children who require more time to complete them. 
Kacfj ()/ the curriculum programs has throe levels. When the chil- 
tJrorj ci)m{)l«'to all three levels they are transitioned into other 
pro<jram3 and series used in Flint schools. This completion can 
come at the end of the second or while in ttie third grade/ depend- 
ing upon when tliey began instruction and the rate at which they 
were able to progress ttjrough the programs. 

Instruction is initiated at the kindergarten level/ which is an 
oxtt-^ded day program. The extended day permits the conpletion of 
Level I of the Reading, Arithmetic and Language programs by nany 
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of I.I10 kinJonj.jrU.'n children. The cjool oC all roadir.g instruct ion 
1., to nvik(j each child a fluent and ind^ jxjndenl to<idoi ^ able to ub^. 
written t(>xt a moans of learn iny now inConnatiOn v^hilo/ at tho 
i.anxi time/ movAmj through the arithmetic and language programr. at 
hor/hii> own {xice. The chart below outlines the comxnents of the 
in:3tnict ional [)rogram. 

Flint Follow Through 
Instructional Program 

Reading Program Arithmetic Program Language Program 

Ueadincj I Aritlvnetic I Lancuage I & II 

Reading II Aritlvnetic II 

Reading III Arithmetic III Language III 

Continous Progress 

Reading 1 - The focun is tho teaching of decoding and romo compre- 

honruon i-.kills. 

Reading II - Thi' locua in the actjuisition of coiUJiehension skills and 

extenr.ion of decoding r.kills, with the teaching of read- 
ing fluently and accui"at<5ly as additional coals. 

Readin g UI - Tho focus is tho acquisition of skills for content in 

i:ci(»nce and social science selections. Th< primary 
i^bjoctives are to read for new infornation/ to read for 
undoL'standing and to read for application of rules and 
principles. The arithmetic conponent is designed to 
ti»ach by a problem solving approach. 

Arithmetic I - Tlio focus is the teaching o) baoic additiofi and sub- 

traction operations: memorisation of numbei facts speed 
up Lhe procosc and sets the stage for more elaborate 
problem solving. 

Ari thmetic II - The iocut> is the toaching of" multip' icatioii and frac- 
tion*.. The extension of adlition en<i cubti action 
«4M»rrii 10ns to include regrouping a« w(ill a.-, measurement 
concepts involving time/ money/ length and weight are 
l>asic to thij component. How to derive unl nown facts 
from known facts and how to work story problems are also 
taughi.. 

Arithmeti c III - The focuc is the te^iching of borrowing ^ long division, 

column addition/ multiplication facts and .1 wide variety 
of story problems. The language component teaches 
language as a basis for the corrprehension of reading and 
the preciso production of six^ken l/inguage. 
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in »l<»j.»MU)in{j .KMionsr oljji>(*ir»r ol)}<»<*t f*la;;;>if ication, 
ol>,^'Ci prwjx'^rtK*:) and in urtWKj relational terms; a 
v.irioty of comploto :jtatoirK;nt« arc nl;io pnvjontod and 
j)ractic<'<). Much <joncfAl inCoimjtion i:i taiightr for 
I'xamplo, dayj; of the wook, months of the yaavf location 
nan)OC, occu|>ation;J and geographical featufos. The 
•idv.incod loasons teach such logical procostsoi} as drawing 
conclusioniW cause and offoct, multiple attributes, de- 
duction.';, dofinitionis, synonyms and opposites. Other 
Lmguago tasks toach the techniques of questioning 
..tratot}ies, sentence analysis and usage conventions. 

Lanquago III - Th^* Lcx:u^ is on the toachir^j of writing, ex{>anding the- 
IfXUcal use of language and the toach ing of basic 
eji^jrmvilioil ruU'S. The prog tram ali»o teaches punctuati^^n 
and capitalization rules. The building of writing and 
sj>olling skills ai'e integral activities in Loth the 
foa«jing and language comjx>nent.s. 

Teactiifyj Strategics 

Ta.:k;. iii the n-uding, languag<* and arit^imotic ctxnjjuncnt s are pr^^s^^nuni 
in a fjuick and lapid nvinner. Tht* .audent:> rrvike irvjny ^.lal n.,|x>nses in ev»?tV 
le.s.sun. Vhis :>tiate*jy kniwn a:t Ditect Instruction, l.j de. igned to assun* 
m<».,toi> ot «jach lo.iituri l;y cVLiy child. Direct Instiuction includes positive 
ri'infoiccn* nt, mdiviiiuai turns, teaching to mastery, and |)acing. 

C]a;->sroom Organization and Scheduling 

There are a total of 17 Follow Through clai».*ioom3, 3 at Port and 0 at 
M^inlcy. In addition to the certified teacher in *.vich cla..sio<jm, the set- 
vic»*ii t>l '> jvira|>ruto.').*Uinal.* are also used in the project. The three sul>- 
j»'«'t Ci>m|Hjnentj are taught in small group.-* of 0 to 12 children. Each group 
;j|«nd.. 3o minutts* in ladi .subject area, followed by inJef>'ndcnt reinforct- 
m-jtit activitae.',. Teachers also present the uther disciplines required by 
ttu' MjAird iil ..ducaliuti, such mu.sic, :>ocial studios, science » art and 
ptiy.'>ic.ii e^lucdtiun, U».'<iinii>j centers in each cla.>Si:uo(n for each of the 
.subjt'Ct an -a., a If o...>i'nt i.» I for instruction with small giuup.,. Interest 
ccntei.s lift childM'h whuh lend themriei vtiS t^^ard irucjx*ndt>nt reading anil 
ollK*r activitn*:> include* .»m.ill libirtri»';>, science c<*nt<»rs and bulletin 

Kncrictunent Activities 

l.ru ich«rx?nt .ictivitio;> pn>vnJe an opi>ortunity for Foll".*^ Through chij- 
tJun (I) to discover nvjre aliout their world, (2) tu examine a variety 01 
(Mio< r |K>.,.»ibi 1 i t H'.'w (J) tu learn more alx)ut their horitngt* and {A) to 
think OMativcly. Th«'..e activities have taken the form of (I) field trips, 
('j SiMirij..h cla...A»o J^r tii .t grade stmiont.w (3) |xirtici[jation in holiday 
and h»»rit<igo pro^jram^, (•!) i/.irtlcii>atlon m the Follow Through sjx>nsorod 
all-.>chixjl ?h.jnk;*ji vin*^ dinnci , ctcativ<' muvoiiv^nt cia.sse.-> in kinder- 
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<3twl.on/ (o) vi.sitifhj ;.u»i7tL'13orS/ (7) personal hygiono classes (0) reading 
Cunt* .,L.w (9) ,jfK-*ilimj JX'OJ/ *ind (10/ an introduction to the world of high 
tivlinoloijy With two micrc^coq>utora and roldtod Anstructional m^torials at 
oach [M'oject school. 

Sta ff PovolopMont: 

i:«icli yo.H ail ar.oc.i.smcnt of staff noods is made upon the conplotion of 
.;Liltii)<3. Thi^i .issu'.iiimcnt i.i an indication of the amount of pro-sorvico and 
on-tjoirKj .,t.ill Jcvi.^loiJfnont nc««dcd. Other factors that dotormino the amount 
ot .X.til trninincj ai*.' |>rv-Hjrani changes and revisions/ special pupil neods/ 
ami {tfitont training activities. The staff developrxint plan is inplemented 
with pre-.service workshops and scheduled inservice sessions. 

t.ocol tcy)chv.'r sui>orvii;ors are responsible for the implerwntaticn of the 
stdLl develoj:nxjnt plans and for classroom monitoring of all Direct Instruc- 
tion t(Mching. Teachct sui^.tvisors do demonstration teaching in the class- 
room when needed o" requested by the teaching staff. 

S upport Socvicos: 

The non instruct lonal services which support the instructional program 
and are directly related to student achievement include the health conpo- 
nont# social services* an<J parent involvement conponents. 



One full time retji.itercd nurso implements a corprenensive program of 
hoalt.i and nutrition .-jervices. The Program provides the following screening 
services for children: 



(1) Dental screening 

(2) Vision Screening 

(3) Hearing Screening 

(4) Sickle Cell Screening 

(5) Kindergarten Screening 



Foi some? i>roblcmii which might require other medical/ psychological/ or 
surgical treatinent which the program does not provide/ referrals are made to 
local support agencies within the school district and the community. 

The nviintenance activities of the health conponent includes the 
follcwing: 



(1) Providing dental treatment for those students found to have 
defofcts. 

(2) KoftTtahi ol children with vision and hearing defects. 

(3) Parent education. 

(4) Instruction of students regarding the importance of good 
health habits. 



Ho/ilth 
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llcillh .Service:; lor 1904-85 includv: 



Vision \ .jMfn 



SlU()orU:t ;;c:i«^onod , 

Students roforrod for vision defects 



719 
.20 



.Slu(i4>rtl:t .•;ct«'ont»d lor d<?foctrt 

Students found Iwving defect.*j 

Stu(k'nt.s Attending private dentists^ 



327 
,94 
106 



.*>Q ci»il Services 

(I) ToUcw Through parents havo a variety of social services 
available to them in time of need. The prog'' m's parent 
c«x)rdin«^rcr acta as a mediator/ iKJlping parents obtain 
as.*;i.*?ttince Iron commanitv agencies. 

iA) Follow Hu-ough wotks closely with the county extension 
sorvico* which offers classes and seminars for parents on 
tTK\^l planning, Ixidgeting and home manag«.'ment. Corrnunity 
clothing l>anka aie yot anotlier invaluable source of help to 
Fol lc-)W T.irough families. 



P4^ttrntal In volvem ont 

Parent involvement is a nocetisacy corponent. The Flint Follow Through 
i>rogram rolios heavily on it.«) parents. The program relies on the input of 
th<' Pf>licy Advisivcy Ccimittee (PAC) in program operations i\nd decisions. 
The PAC ia comixwed of parents of children in the program plus other 
;jignif leant coinunit/ K'prerJcntatives. In addition to the [ members/ a 
Parent CiX)rdin<itor Jws the responsibility for working with parents and 
encouraging them to lx!-omo active in Follow Through activities. 

Tho rtuccoss of the Flint Follow Through Pro-am can »xr Jirecty traced 
to rJvj c<>ninitrK»nt and trust the Flint Community Schools has in parents. 

A Parent im|iloirH?nted program moan.s tiiat parenta have participated in: 

(1) .Solocting th.» S[)Onaor or educational design. 

(2) .>eli»cting the Director for the program, 
()) Oitj.»ni/in<j the various conponent.s. 

('I) Hiring of p.^rents of the children in the program to work as 
{>ar«iprc l«»ii.Tionals. 

The PariMU Ailvi.«jiv Canmittee meets monthly to coixJuct iMsiness, The 
PAC i.i Tf,j>.n.'uhlo lot tho design of a meaningful f>arent inv venwnt program 
ilwt »noh>!«.,, |>ai.nt *.Hluc<ition programs and f>arent enricJimont j.^-ogrars. As 
a n^Mult ot these pr>^ram:j, |».-\rent3 are involved in msny activities that 
hflp to eniich thtii liv- ». Some of tiKjne activities include participation 



in: 
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(1) Social Services Activities 

(2) Nurse Aide Classes 

(3) G.E.D. Classes 

(4) Infant Training Classes 

(5) Feminine Health Classes 

(6) Catering Classes 

(7) Nutrition Classes 



Eighteen teacher aides have received scholarships to further their 
eduC''5tion. Right of these former teacher aides are actively working as 
teachers in the Flint School District. 

Field trips help parents become aware of the conmunity v ^ound them. 
Parents become aware of the various cultural resources that will help 
enhance tlicir lives and assist in broadening knowledge of the resources 
available to them. 

Volc^Loer recruitment and volunteers remain a high priority. They work 
in the programs as: 



Classroom Volunteers 
Health Aide Volunteers 
PAC Chairperson 
Health Clinic Volunteers 
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SRA TEST RESULTS 
1976-1977 through i984-85 
Flint Follow Through PrograM 



I Average Gains 9 f f 

Y«var H Rdq. Hath ^ Reading Hath f Reading Hath f Reading Math 



1970-77*1 i »0 { 1.65 f 1.5 f 1.5 f 2.1 f 1.8 f 1.9 f 1.9 

1977- 78 H 2.05 f 1.60 « 1.6 ? 1.4 f 2.5 f 1.8 f 1.9 « 1.9 

1978- 79 f 1.90 { 1.70 « 1.6 f 1.6 f 2.2 « 1.8 f 1.9 f 1.9 

1979- 80 f 2.05 f 1.75 ? 1.9 f 1.7 f 2.2 « 1.8 f 1.9 « 1-9 
1900-01* ^ 1.80 f 1.45 f 1.6 f 1.3 f 2.0 f 1.6 f 1.8 ^ 1.8 

1981- 02 9 1.45 f 1.85 « 1.3 « 1.9 f 1.6 f 1.8 f 1.8 « 1.8 

1982- 83 f 1.55 « 2.10 f 1.4 | 2.1 f 1.7 f 2.1 f 1.7 f 1.7 

1983- 04 f 1.50 « 2.00 f 1.3 f 2.0 f 1.7 ^ 2.0 f 1.7 « 1-7 
19M'a5 f 1.60 « 2.20 9 1.5 f 2.3 « 1.7 f 2.1 f 1.7 f 1.7 

Grade 2 f ] J | S S S 

19/6-77*1 2.65 f 2.35 f 2.5 f 2.3 f 2.8 f 2.4 f 2.9 f 2.9 

1977-78 I 2.35 f 2.50 f 2.1 f 2.4 f 2.6 f 2.6 f 2.9 « 2.9 

* . 1978-79 9 2.70 f 2.50 f 2.6 f 2.5 f 2.8 f 2.5 f 2.9 ? 2.9 

197'>-80 f 2.80 f 2.50 | 2.7 f 2.4 i 2.9 | 2.6 f 2.9 f 2.9 

1900«81*f 2.00 H 3.15 f 2.6 f 3.2 f 3.0 f 3.1 ? 2.8 « 2.8 

1981- 82 f 2.40 9 3.50 f 2.5 ^ 3.5 f 2.3 f 3.3 f 2.8 $ 2.8 

1982- 03 f 2.40 f 3.15 f 2.8 f 3.7 f 2.0 f 2.6 f 2.7 « 2.7 

1983- 84 f 2.35 { 3.50 ^ 2.6 f 4.0 f 2.1 | 3.0 f 2.7 f 2.7 
1931-85 f 2.10 « 3.10 « 2.0 f 3.3 f 2.3 f 2.9 f 2.7 V 2.7 

GrAdc 3 i I $ 5 5 S S 

1970-77*1 3.40 f 3.75 f 3.3 f 3.7 f 3.5 f 3.8 f 3.9 f 3.9 

1977-78 f 3.60 f 3.95 « 3.4 f 4.1 f 3.8 f 3.8 f 3.9 « 3.9 

1970-79 f 3.70 ^ 3.80 f 3.5 f 3.9 f 3.9 f 3.7 f 3.9 ( 3.9 

1979-80 f 3.70 « 4.10 f 3.7 f 4.1 f 3.7 « 4.1 f 3.9 « 3.9 

19t'>0l*f 3.15 ^1 4.05 f 2.7 f 3.8 ^ 3.6 ^ 4.3 | 3.8 ^ 3,8 

1901- 02 f 3.00 f 4.00 « 2.7 V 3.8 f 3.3 ^ 4.2 H 3.8 f 3.8 

1902- 83 f 3.10 ^ 4.15 | 2.8 q 4.2 ^ 3.5 | 4.1 f 3.7 f 3.7 

1983- 04 f 3.25 « 3.95 « 3.4 f 4.2 f 3.1 V 3.7 « 3.7 ^ 3.7 

1984- 85 ^ 3.3 f 4.1 | 3.5 f 4.4 f 3.1 f 3.7 | 3.7 f 3.7 

i S S I 5 i 1 S 

* As measured by the 1972 Edition of the SRA Achievement Series 

** Ar. medaured the 1978 Edition of the SRA Achievement Series 
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RESOURCE OiNTER: 



The rimt Fuller Through project is one of 21 Follow Through projects 
Lhr.'iKjhiHiL thv liniLcHi Slates, and the only one m Michigan to receive a 
.sjx?cuil giant tor the o.otdblishment of a Resource Center. 

The Rcyource Center is playing a key role in the dissemination of Flint 
:'oll«w ThnxKjh'rs instructional model to other communities. 

The Flint Follow Through project is a roenfcer of the National Diffusion 
Network, ebtaulishod by the United States Office of Education in 1977 to 
assist school districts that are searching for ways to improve their 
instructional program. The project is included in the NDN publication/ 
"Kducational Pro^jrams That Work". 

The rimL Kollow Throucjh Resource Center services are: 

1. Introductory awareness sessions about Direct Instruction 

2. Pre-service training 

1. Bi-monthly classroom consultant services 

4. Professional library naterials 

5. Sample teacher naterials 

6. Technical ar.si stance from the Sponsor/ the University of Oregon 

7. A program mcnUoring system using cri terion-referenced tests at no 
co«L Lo the adopting school district. 

The requirements which Flint observes as an adopting district include: 

1. Administrative and teacher support of program installation 

2. Two-year implementation of the program 

3. Pre-and post- test data to demonstrate effectiveness 

4. Purchase of teacher and student materials 

School districts, who have adopted the Flint Follow Through Instruct- 
ional Model and have been trained by the Resource Center Staff include: 



Table II 

Stat2 City Schools Involved* 

Alaska Lower Yukon School District 8 

California North Highlands 2 

Roseville 1 

I- lor Ida Orange County 7 

Georgia Crisp County 5 

Lee County 1 

lUmoi.s Champaign 1 

Kentucky clay County 1 

East Bernstadt 1 

Breckenridge County 6 

Jackson County 3 

-9- 
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State 



Ci^ 



Schools Involved* 



Maine 



Belfast 
Portland 



5 
6 



Michi<jan 



Buena Vista 
Detroit 
Fen ton 
Grand Ledge 



1 
2 
2 
1 
3 
5 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



Lakeville 
Luding ton 
Mt. Morris 
Saginaw 



Saginaw (Simmer Migrant Progariu) 



Vermont 



Vicksburg 
Willcw Run 
Vfaterbury 



TOTAL 



9 States 



26 Cities 



70 Schools 



* Approximately 10,000 children directly involved. 



As the Flint Follow Througli Resource Center fulfilled its two-year com- 
mittment to adoption sites/ it became appropriate to select outstanding 
sites to serve aa deiiwnstration models. 

The Resource Center conducted a three-day seminar for ten adoption 
.>ite.*3. They wete given necessary training and strategies to act as demon- 
alt a tion and training resources for their states. This unique partner- 
ship of Projects/ Resource Center and Satellite Sites has proven cost 
effective for the expansion of the Resource Center network. It has also 
acted as a vehicle for the professional grcwth of our adoption sites and 
local support staff. 

In lyOl/ the Resource Center sponsored Cordele, Georgia in its success- 
ful application to the Georgia State Department of Education for state Vali- 
dation of Its projtiCt resulting in funds to becomo a demonstration site. 
Through this link, the Resource Center has welcomed eight "second genera- 
tion" aJuption sitob from Georgia to its ever expanding network. 



cc: Dr. Joseph F. Pollack 
Dr. Nathel Durtley 
Mr. August Brandt 
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Mr. KiLDEE. I have a question, first, for Dr. Ramp, but others 
may join in and respond if they wish also. 

Some have said— and I think Mr. Petri, acting as devil's advo- 
cate, was talking about this— that follow through serves a select 
few. 

Could you expand on your comments regarding the effectiveness 
of Follow Through dissemination efforts? How many children re- 
ceive the benefits of that dissemination? And what would happen 
to dissemination if Follow Through were not reauthorized? 

Mr. Ramp. According to our last survey, which is about years 
2 years old, we were reaching — well, let me begin. I believe we 
have 58 communities currently supporting Follow Through pro- 
grams. 

Through those programs and their sponsoring organization, at 
the last count, we were reaching approximately 700 additional com- 
munities. If my numbers are correct, 440,000 additional children di- 
rectly receiving Follow Through programmatic benefits. And if we 
count children in classrooms using materials developed through 
the Follow Through Program, we probably reach in excess of 2 mil- 
lion children a year. 

If the Follow Through Program were to be phased out or elimi- 
nated, the mecanism for this dissemination would die. 

Although Follow Through funds are limited right now, we're 
making extremely efficient use of those funds as far as our ability 
to reach out and get to other schools and communities. 

But there is no backup or replacement system for this dissemina- 
tion effort if Follow Through goes away. 

School districts, as much as they love the program and as much 
as they want others to use the models that are in place there, have 
no reserve or reservoir of funds available to them to pick up and 
carry on with this effort. It would go away. 

The Department of Education representatives are likely to point 
out to you next Tuesday that, well, the program won't really disap- 
pear, it will simply be provided for through chapter II of the Edu- 
cation Consolidation and Improvement Act of 1981. 

There are at least 28 other programs that are theoretically being 
taken care of through that same act. 

Our data are very clear on this fact. The average Follow 
Through budget is greater than their entire district allocation 
under chapter II. Because what chapter II does, it takes what 
seems like a larger sum of money, and it is in solid terms, and dis- 
tributes that not among 58 communities, but among 16,000 school 
districts. The money doesn't go very far. 

One of our Indian projects in Lac du Flambeau, WI, Mr. Petri's 
been there, I believe their Follow Through budget is approximately 
$90 00 to $100,000 a year. Their total allocation under chapter II 
of ECIA is less than $2,000. 

The administration is likely to point out that there are other pro- 
grams like chapter I that are doing the same thing. They're not. 

As you just heard, chapter I and Follow Through do very differ- 
ent things. They're both compensatory education programs. But 
chapter I, in most every community I'm aware of, concentrates its 
funding at the junior and secondary grade levels. There is nothing 
really there to catch these children when they first enter what to 
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many of them seems like a hostile environment of our schools. It's 
not hostile. Certainly not deliberately so. But it is not equipped to 
deal with the special needs of these disadvantaged kids. 

And without Follow Through there is no backup system. You 
know, the o ring will go. There's nothing really to catch it if the 
small appropriation we ve been receiving goes away. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Feldman. Let me just suggest that Gene's— the study that 
Gene referred is based on our current resource centers. 

There's a lot more dissemination of practices that we have no 
idea how to count in terms of reality. For instance, the New York 
City dissemination effort would not be counted among those statis- 
tics. And that involves millions of children. 

Mr. KiLDEE. On that point, if you could supply the subcommittee 
with some objective data, where you can actually specifically count 
the number served, and then any additional data, where you can 
demonstrate that even beyond those objective numbers, there's still 
further dissemination, we d appreciate that. 

Yes. 

Mr. Rhine. Mr. Kildee, could I respond to that issue? 
Mr. Kildee. Sure. 

Mr. Rhine. I think the argument that I hear; namely, that if 
there's something really good going on in Follow Through it should 
be able to make a case for itself at the local level, and if it's really 
as good as people say it is, it should be picked at the State level 
and supported, and, therefore, if the support from the Federal level 
the quality of the program will carry it, then, at State and local 
levels, I find that— I find that an intriguing position. And I wish I 
could be convinced that it was the case. 

But I think, unfortunately. Follow Through, even with the exem- 
plary record that so many of the programs have, in competing now 
for money from State budgets would certainly be a new person on 
the block, without well established— without a well established 
mechanism, such as the one that exists at the Federal level. 

I'm not really optimistic about the ability of Follow Through to 
compete in most States. In my own State of Missouri, for example, 
I think that to come in as a new influence, requesting State sup- 
port, is just, on the face of it, not going to be a very inspiring thing 
to happen as far as State legislators are concerned. 

And I would just like to add one other thing. It just seems to me 
that the implications of whether large numbers of our children are 
educated effectively or not has within it such an obvious Federal 
interest. 

It's an interest that can't be left to chance. I mean we would 
hope that the States would recognize that the economic interests in 
the State require the effective education of children. And I think 
that's generally the case. 

But these important implications so far as military and economic 
preparedness, it just seems to me that there's such an obvious Fed- 
eral interest here that that simply cannot be left to chance. 

Mr. Kildee. Thank you. 

On that point, before I defer, and I have just one more moment 
here, Mr. Hansberry, what would the impact on the Flint commu- 
nity schools be if the Federal Government did not reauthorize this 
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program? Could you expect the Flint tax base or the State legisla- 
ture to pick up the costs? 

Mr. Hansberry. At this point, that answer would be no. Mainly 
because when Follow Through was— it was first indicated that 
Follow Through would be phased in to chapter II, the parents and 
the Flint Follow Through project immediately had a meeting with 
the administrative council trying to determine how much of the 
Follow Through funding did come from the chapter II source. That 
answer was nothing. 

The philosophy is that if it's a Federal program and the Federal 
funds are phased out, we don't have local funds to pick up all of 
the efforts that the Federal Government has had and will stop 
funding. 

The impact on the human beings involved in the program would 
be impossible to count. 

You're talking about a program that was funded at almost 
$400,000 4 years ago, with 27 paraprofessionals working in it and 
some 34 people. That project has been reduced for some time. And 
the reductions have not picked up by the school district except in 
one case. 

But that would be devastating to us because we would lose that 
total program. 
Mr. KiLDEE. Thank you. 
Mr. Bruce. 

Mr. Bruce. No questions. I have enjoyed the testimony. 
Mr. KiLDEE. Mr. Perkins. 

Mr. Perkins. Well, I regret that I haven't had an opportunity to 
get here earlier. I was on the House floor giving a speech, and that 
required my presence. And I'm sorry. I apologize to the panel for 
not having an opportunity to hear everything that was said. 

I would only just say that I think Follow Through is an excellent 
program. And I am sure we'll be working together in the future to 
see its continuance. 

Mr. KiLDEE. I want to thank the panel. 

We will keep the record open for 2 weeks, to extend beyond the 
day when the administration testifies. You can respond perhaps to 
their testimony or, if you wish, to submit any additional testimony. 
If you could send us some of the data you have to show how wide- 
spread that dissemination is and how many students are affected, 
we'd appreciate that. 

Thank you very much. 

Our next panel is Mrs. Dorothy Rice, Director of the Follow 
Through Program in Washington, DC, accompanying Mrs. Helen 
Suber and Clinton Gatlin, Follow Through parent and student; and 
Mrs. Lauretta Brown and Xavier Brown, Follow Through parent and 
student. 

If they would come forward. 

Ms. Sober. Ms. Brown has just stepped out. She'll be right back. 
Mr. KiLDEE. Sure. OK. 

You can come up right now and we will have some of the cus- 
tomers of Follow Through. Very good. 
Welcome to all of you. 

How are you doing, guys? How are you doing? 
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Maybe v/e can ask the teacher, Mrs. Rice, to tell us a little about 
her class and how it functions, and who it serves, and how success- 
ful it has been. 

Do you want to start out and introduce the people with you and 
let them make comments? 

STATEMENTS OF DOROTHY RICE, DIRECTOR, FOLLOW THROUGH 
PROGRAM, WASHINGTON, DC, ACCOMPANIED BY HELEN SURER 
AND CLINTON GATLIN, FOLLOW THROUGH PARENT AND STU- 
DENT, AND LAURETTA BROWN AND XAVIER BROWN, FOLLOW 
THROUGH PARENT AND STUDENT 

Ms. Rice. Fm Dorothy Rice, Director of the Nichols Avenue 
Follow Through Program here in our city, Washington, DC. 

This morning, upon the invitation from your office— and we're 
very glad to be here— I have brought with me two parents and 
their children. 

We have one third grader, Clinton Gatlin. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Clinton. Which one? 

Ms. Rice. Clinton. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Hi, Clinton. Welcome. 

Ms. Rice. And we have one second grader, Xavier Brown. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Xavier, welcome here. 

Ms. Rice. And Mrs. Lauretta Brown, his motlier. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Mrs. Brown. 

Ms. Rice. And Mrs. Helen Suber, who is the guardian and grand- 
mother of Clinton. 
Mr. KiLDEE. Mrs. Suber. 
Thank you. 

Ms. Rice. We are a very small Follow Through program. And we 
are also a direct instructional model, the same model as Flint, MI, 
with the same sponsor. 

Over the years, we have been in operation here since 1969. 

Although I have not been with the program all that length of 
time, we have seen successes through our student achievement on 
standardized tests. V > were also validated in 1980 by the Joint Dis- 
semination Review Panel. 

We are now doing as well as we can with the budget cuts that we 
have received each year. And we do have support from our school 
system, who is helping us to mainting the Follow Through pro- 
gram. 

Most of it has come through the insistence of parents, who have 
had children in the program over the years. And they have demon- 
strated with our school board to keep the Follow Through program. 

And one of the parents here has been a strong part of that move- 
ment. All of the parents of our Follow Through children are in- 
volved. 

With the testimony from the gentlemen who were you, if you no- 
ticed, there was a lot of parent involvement. The funding is impor- 
tant. But one of the most important factors about Follow Through 
programs is the parents do get involved. And they get involved in 
many ways, not only academically, but also in the social services 
'rea and what we call the child development area. 
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We find that the children, knowing that their parents will come 
into the schools, seems to have more of a— develop more self-con- 
cept. They are proud. And they know that the parents are coming 
in. And it helps them to be on their best behavior and to show 
their parents what they can do. It gives them a chance to show off. 

Mr. KiLDEE. The parents, I know, are involved in this Follow 
Through program. 

Perhaps, Mrs. Brown, Mrs. Suber, could you tell some ways in 
which you are involved with the program, working with the 
schools. And just take the mike. 

Ms. Brown. My involvement in the Follow Through program has 
been 

Mr. KiLDEE. Could you speak up a little? These mikes aren't too 
sensitive. 

Ms. Brown. It's been successful. And I've enjoyed every moment 
of it. 
Mr. KiLDEE. Yes. 

Ms. Brown. And I'll continue to do it. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Do you feel that your son is benefiting from this pro- 
gram? 
Ms. Brown. Oh, yes. 
Mr. KiLDEE. You can see the difference? 
Ms. Brown. Oh, yes. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Mrs. Suber, do you want to pull the mike up there, 
too? The big mike there. 
Ms. Suber. OK. 

Mrs. Suber is known for a big mouth, so she doesn't need the 
microphone. 

Mr. KiLDEE. OK. You ought to run for Congress then. 
Ms. Suber. Even the children know Mrs. Suber. 
I, for one, would not have done without the Follow Through pro- 
gram. 

I have two sets of children, and they've a 12-year difference in 
them. So, that makes me a dynamite Follow Through parent. And 
the reason for that is that the older children did not have access tc 
Head Start and Follow Through. The last set of kids, after that 12 
years, the last set did. And there's a tremendous difference in 
there. 

I became a FoIIo'a^ Through parent. From the Follow Through 
parent, I went in to the Head Start Program— I went in to the 
Follow Through Program from Head Start. 

And there was so much tremendous difference in the children. 
And I said that it has been a rewarding experience. 

My two older— my two kids went in there. They're 20 and 21 at 
the time now. One is in college, and the other one has a child of 
her own that's in the program. 

So, I've had my children, nieces, nephews, and, as I said, now, 
grandchildren to come into this program. 

This program has meant a world of difference to the community. 

When I went in to the program, like I said, I was a Head Start 
parent. So, I knew that we had to work with the children. 

But when ^ye went into Follow Through it was a totally different 
thing. Administration, teachers, even to custodian, everybody made 
us welcome, and we all worked at it together. 
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I have been in the Follow Through Program since 1970. And the 
thing that Tve heard from the panel today— and if this room was 
filled with Head Start parenl3, they would have stood up and gave 
them a standing ovation, because they want this Head Start Pro- 
gram to go fnrlher in to upper grades. 

Now, this IS something that we here in Washington have almost 
begged for and cried for, that it wouM go further than the third 
grade. And this was because that car children did so well in K 
through third. So, when they ^cgan to come out, we v/ere almost 
afraid to put them in a school that did not havo a strong program. 

If this — if it came to a point where we uad tc look for a school 
for our children, we didn't want them to lose what they had al- 
ready gained. We wanted them to hold on to hat they had gained. 

Mr. KiLDEE. On that point, Mrs. Suber 

Ms. Sober. Uh-huh. 

Mr. KiLDEE [continued]. Could you find some diffc snces? 

You saw two groups of students in your own exi^erience, some 
who had the Follow Through and some did not. C: -Id you see some 
differences in their like reading ability? 

Ms. Sober. Their reading ability is excellent. 

Mr. KiLDEE. With those who had the Follow Through. You find a 
difference. 

Ms. Sober. Those that had Follow Through, a dif. ^rence. 
Like I said, I had the two sets. 
Mr. KiLDEE. Yes. 

Ms. Sober. So; I can compare the two sets. 
Mr. KiLDEE. Right. 

Ms. Sober. And with the first set of kids that did .iO\ have the 
Head Start or the Follow Through, they were slow in reading. I 
had one that had a problem in math. And that itself was left to me 
because I was the only person in the house to do that. 

When they went into school, I had to be—the parents had to be- 
have them, say, ready for their alphabet, if they don't know but 
half of it. They at least— we wanted them to be able to count from 
1 to 25. They had wanted— we wanted them to know their colors, 
their names, and their addresses, and things. So, that was left to 
the parent at home by theirselves for the first set. 

With the Follow Through children, when they went from Head 
Start, they had begin to know when they went in to Follow 
Through. 

When they got in to Follow Through, it was a new ball game. 

When the parents got in to Follow Through, because we went to 
Follow Through with them, we were used to Head Starts, working 
in the buildings, you know, with the little— find out little things 
like bake sal^s and all of that in Head Start. 

When we wen^ to Follow Through, it became a whole package. 
We had to. And it wasn't that we had to, but if you wanted to be 
part of Follow Through, then you would have to learn that the 
teachers, the administration, and everything was there to help you 
become part of this everyday structure. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Yes. 

Ms. Sober. And that is what we had to become. We had to 
become teacher's aides, our title at that time. We didn't have a 
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title at that time when we first came in. We worked at it. Some of 
us— some of them became tcacher^s aides after. 

Maybe the children had gotten as far as the first grade, and they 
became educational aides in the program. 

But we had to learn that Follow Through was a togetherness pro- 
gram. It came from not only the child educationally, it came from 
the whole channel. And this is the one thing that I love about 
Follow Through. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Let me ask you this question, Mrs. Suber. 

Ms. Sober. Yes. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Do you think that the children who have gone 
through the Follow Through Program have perhaps a better feel- 
ing about themselves, that they feel they can succeed? 

Ms. Sober. They have. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Does that help them? 

Ms. Sober. They have an excellent feeling about themselves be- 
cause they are taught that every day. 
Mr. KiLDEE. That they can succeed. 

Ms. Sober. That they can succeed. They are somebody, and they 
can do it. 

Now, I can't-'I— you know, Fm not sitting here saying that 
every child that comes Follow Through breezes through it, now, be- 
cause they don't. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Right. 

Ms. Sober. Because I had one that had to take his time coming 
through there. 
Mr. KiLDEE. Yes. 

Ms. Sober. But where is he now? He's down in college now. 
So, he had to take his time. I think he had problems with the 
reading at first. 

But with everybody pulling with this one child, he began to get 
what he had to have. 

My little girl, Fd say she breezed through it. 

But every child can't do it. But at least these kids know. They 
know if they haven't had their breakfast in the morning, they 
know who to go to to get that breakfast. They know if they have— 
if they're sick, thev know who to come to to say they're sick. And 
they k low that we 11 find out what's the matter with them. 

It's not just the thing of saying to them, well, okay, you know, 
we'll call momma, and let momma come and get you. No, no, no, 
no. We start right there finding out what his problem is. And then 
if it's a problem that momma has to come and get him to carry 
him somewhere, momma knows exactly where to carry him, be- 
cause she knows all she has to do is call us and say, well, he's run- 
ning a temperature, I don't know what to do with him— carry him 
such-and-such a place. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Yes. 

Ms. Sober. It is a complete connected family. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Mrs. Brown, has that been your experience, too, that 
through the reading skills, or the mathematical skills, the child 
will gain a good feeling about him or her self? Has that been your 
experience? 

Ms. Brown. Oh, yes. 
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My daughter— I mean my son is a little slow in math. And now 
they are working with him, and he's doing much better. 
Mr. KiLDEE. You see some progress there? 
Ms. Brown. Yes; there's been progress. Yes. 
Mr. KiLDEE. Good. 

Ms. Brown. And they've done a wonderful job with him, because 
he's come a long way. 
Mr. KiLDEE. Let me ask Xavier. 

Do you want to pull the mike up there and just 

How do you feel about the program, Xavier? 
Mr. Brown. Fine. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Do you think it has helped you in your reading 
skills? 
Mr. Brown. Yes. 

Mr. KiLDEE. How about in your math skills? Mathematics, arith- 
metic? Has it helped you there? 
Mr. Brown. Yes. 
Mr. KiLDEE. OK. 
Let me ask Clinton. 

Do you want to take the mike over to Clinton there? 
Clinton, how do you feel about the program? 
Mr. Gatun. Fine. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Has it helped you in your reading? 
Mr. Gatlin. Yes. 

Mr. KiLDEE. How about your arithmetic? 
Mr. Gatlin. Yes. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Do you think the program is a good program then? 

Mr. Gatlin. Yes. 

Mr. KiLDEE. OK. Very good. 

All right. Mrs. Rice, do you want to have some more comments 
here? 

Ms. Rice. One of the other comments I would like to make is in 
reference to the national norms on standardized tests. 

Prior to assistance mandated with constant base curriculum, we 
knew that we already had a constant base program in the direct 
section, because the kids were scoring at and above grade level con- 
sistently beginning in 1971. And we have data to show that. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Very good. 

Mrs. Rice, one of tl.e components of Follow Through is dissemi- 
nation is good experiences in Follow Through. 

Do you think that has helped perhaps the Washington, DC, 
school district? 

Ms. Rice. It has helped us in that, number one, we're the only 
Follow Through Program here. And we have had people come from 
other countries who want to see a program for children that they 
feel needs, sometimes, remediation, or some countries where educa- 
tion is not what it is in the United States. 

Now, last year, we had a group of Chinese delegates who came to 
view the program because they are just getting in to early child- 
hood education. And they wanted to see what an early childhood 
program in the United States would be like. And we were one of 
the sites that they visited. 

And we have had people from — excuse me — South Africa, who 
have also been to see us. 
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But we do get visitors. We send out printed material. And we 
have people who are interested in our program. 

Mr. KiLDEE. You said your program is modeled somewhat after 
the one in Flint, MI. 

Ms. Rice. The University of Oi^gon is our sponsor. And we use 
this model. 

Mr. Kildee. And they give you help then, and you can be in con- 
tact with them. 

Ms. Rice. Well, we're in contact with the university^ mostly by 
telephone now, because we don't have money to go to the west 
coast, and they don't have money to come to the east coast. 

Mr. Kildee. OK. 

Ms. Rice, nut there is telephone contact. And we get technical 
assistance from them. 
Mr. Kildee. Very good. 
Mr. Perkins. 

Mr. Perkins. A couple of things, just out of idle curiosity. 
You say this program is based on Nichols Avenue? 
Ms. Rice. The name of the program is Nichols Avenue Follow 
Through. 
Mr. Perkins. Where is it based? 

Ms. Rice. It's based at King Avenue and Sumner Road, South- 
east, in the Anacostia area. 
Mr. Perkins. OK. Just trying to place it about. 
Where do these youngsters go to school? 

Ms. Rice. They got to the Nichols Avenue Follow Through Pro- 
gram. We're a school within a school. 
Mr. Perkins. Right. 
Ms. Rice. Two schools in one school. 
Mr. Perkins. I understand. 
Ms. Rice. Uh-huh. 

And they are attending the Nichols Avenue Follow Through Pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Perkins. Could you explain to me— I went to W.B. Patter- 
son 

Ms. Rice. Oh. 

Mr. Perkins [continuing]. Down the road. 

But in regards to the way that the Follow Through Program 
works, I think I'd really be interested in listening. 

What do you do during a day? I mean what is an average day? 
How does it consist? 

Ms. Rice. Oh. OK. 

Mr. Perkins. Tell me the basics. That's what I want to hear. 

Ms. Rice. Well, we are 

Mr, Perkins. In this program. 

Ms. Rice [continuing]. Basically an elementary school program, 
early childhood. 

You have your beginning, your day. You have a scheduled day 
with reading, and math, and language, library, handwriting, spell- 
ing, and those basic core subjects. 

They are getting the basic core curriculum. 

Where we feel we are— or where we are different is that we use 
the direct instructional model. And it is a consistently programmed 
reading and language series. It's all laid out. 
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Mr. Perkins. It*s all what? 

Ms. Rice, It's all laid out. The teacher does not have to run 
around wondering where am I going to get this and where am I 
going to get that. It's sequenced. 

Mr. Perkins. Right. 

Ms. Rice. So, the consistency and the sequencing is what causes 
the children to achieve. Because there is a consistency. And it goes 
from one lesson to the next. And it's on three levels. They start in 
kindergarten level, and it goes all the way through the third grade 
level. 

Mr. Perkins. Uh-huh. 

Ms. Rice. But it's a regular school day. 

Mr. Perkins. All right. 

During the remediation process, you said one student needs a 
little help with math, another might need a little help in reading. 
Ms. Rice. Uh-huh. 

Mr. Perkins. How is that administered? How? What happens 
when you hit a hangup? Kow do you reach out? 

Ms. Rice. OK. We have two persons on staff. One is a teacher 
supervisor whose job it is to monitor the children, get the data 
from the teachers every week. And they — we know if this child is 
having a problem from the teacher, what the teacher says and 
from what the record shows. Because they're expected to make so 
much gain each week. If they don't do that, then he goes in, pulls 
that child, that group of children, gives them a little test to see, 
well, just what is it that we nc-ed to work on. And he himself will 
to.ke those kids and work with them. 

Mr. Peekins. During what time period? Is it done extra? Is it 
done during the day more intensively? 

Ms. Rice. OK. Some is. 

Mr. Perkins. Is it more individual attention? 

Ms. Rice. Some is during. He goes into the classroom, and works 
in individual classrooms with the child during the day. 

Now, the other help that they get is what we call an extended 
day program. 

Mr. Perkins. Right. 

Ms. Rice. Children are able to stay from 3:15 until 4:15 for tutor- 
ing and small group instruction where they are weak. And we're in 
to that right now. 

Mr. Perkins. Uh-huh. 

Ms. Rice. I don't think— oh, yes, one of these do attend extended 
day. 

Mr. Perkins. So, is extended day a required portion if they feel 
that it's needed or is it an optional portion? 
Ms. Rice. It's an optional progra(n. 
Mr. Perkins. Uh-huh. 

Ms. Rice. We must have the parent's consent to do this because 
it is after the schc I hour. 
Mr. Perkins. Uh-huh. 

And then how are the parents drawn into the network and the 
system itself? How do you go about doing that? 

Ms. Rice. Well, we call it recruiting volunteers. 

Mr. Perkins. I was listening here, you know, to the story. It was 
kind of interesting. 
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: Ms. Rice. Well, one of the things we encourage parents to and 

i one of the things we have them commit themselves to do when 

they enroll a child in the Follow Through Program is that they will 
commit themselves to do x amount of hours of volunteer time in 
the school. 
We like to get them into the school, 
^'r. Perkins. Ah ha. 

-vIs. Rice. Then we get them. We have workshops, where we take 
them through the instruction the kids go through. 

Then we have open house to get them into 

Mr. Perkins. Uh-huh. 

I was very interested in that aspect. If I could just stop you for 1 
second. The idea of having the parents and the children together. 
This is something that I think is going to be explored in great 
depth on a number of issues by this committee and the Education 
and Labor Committee in future times. 
Ms. Rice. Uh-huh. 

Mr. Perkins. Just tell me a little bit about how that works and 
maybe some of the experiences that these ladies have had with 
that type of situation. 

Ms. Rice. Well, I can give you the structure. I'm sure Mrs. Suber 
will give you some experiences. 
Mr. Perkins. That would be fine. 

Ms. Rice. We, as I said, we ask the parents to commit themselves 
to coming into the school to volunteer. 
Mr. Perkins. Uh-huh. 

Ms. Rice. We have found that the first thing we hear is we don't 
know what the kids are doing. 

The first paper they bring home with the different looking print 
on it, we start getting phone calls and questions. So, we built in. 
OK. We have a parent orientation workshop. 

We put them— we treat them as if they are the children. We tell 
them about the program, and we give them a reading sheet, and 
put them through the same pace that the child will go through. 
Mr. Perkins. OK. 

Ms. Rice. Now, while we are doing that, we also have that parent 
to act as a teacher and give it back to maybe another parent or to 
the group, so that when they do go into the classroom they will not 
be strangers to what is going on, and also so that they can help the 
children at home. 

And we make up little packets for them. And we are free, open 
to them any time for them to come in for assistance and to observe 
the children. 

Mr. Perkins. What— what, may I ask, if you have any idea— I 
know it's difficult to ascertain— but what is the general educational 
background of the parents that are involved with this program? 

Ms. Rice. I don't have data. I did a survey a few years ago, but I 
haven't followed it up in recent years. 

At that time, the majority of the parents were below high school 
graduation. 
Mr. Perkins. Uh-huh. 

Ms. Rice. We have a few children whose parents have some post- 
grad work. 
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Mr. Perkins. Well, that would be very good, considering the illit- 
eracy rate in America today 

Ms. Rice. Uh-huh. 

Mr. Perkins. Being what? — between 25 and 60 million. We're so 
ignorant, we don't know what it is in America today, functional il- 
literates. 

So, I think that would be excellent 

Ms. Rice. Uh-huh. 

Mr. Perkins. If you could achieve that in this type of program. 
But if I could just move on to ask some of the recruits here. 
What do you do when you go down there? 
Ms. SuBER. Well, we do from playground up. 
Mr. Perkins. All right. 

Ms. Surer. I, myself, when I first went in, I was in school 

Mr. Perkins. Yeah. 

Ms. Surer [continuing]. At night to get my GED. 
Mr. Perkins. Yeah. 

Ms. Surer. So, that threw me into a panic. 

When I went in to Follow Through, when my little girl came 
home and said — I said the word is at. She says, that's not the way 
you do it, Mommie. Says at. Say it fast, it says at. 

Now, done turned my head upside down aways. 

And I went through this, you know, for about a week. 

Mr. Perkins. Yeah. 

Ms. Surer. And I said to myself, now, the only way I'm going to 
be able to help her — there is a take home that they bring home 
every day. 

Mr. Perkins. Uh-huh. 

Ms. Surer. Because that's what it is. 

Mr. Perkins. Yeah. 

Ms. Surer. So, now, if I'm going to help her do this take home, 
I'm going to try to hurry up and get in this building and see what's 
going on. 

Mr. Perkins. Uh-huh. 

Ms. Surer. And I, myself, like I said, was going to school at 
night. 

And it was a very fortunate day when I asked about it. Her kin- 
dergarten teacher told me, said on your lunch hour come right on 
in. 

And I'd come in. And she'd sit with me, lunch hour, and she 
would go through it. 

And at that time — at that time, I was just about going crazy. I 
said I didn't want to work in this program. 

Mr. Perkins. Yeah. 

Ms. Surer. Now, I'd be very honest. I didn't want to go in this 
program at all. 
Mr. Perkins. Yeah. 

Ms. Surer. Because it was a total different thing from Head 



Head Start, I knew the word was at. And I went on in there with 
it and showed the child what the word was, and what her name 
was, and how to put it on a piece of paper. 

Mr. Perkins. Yeah. 
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Ms. SuBER. You don't even do that, putting it on a piece of paper 
saying we're in Follow Through. 
Mr. Perkins. OK. 
What do you do? 

Ms. SuBER. In Follow Through, they might start with the first 
name. You don't have no part for the last name for awhile. And 
they put it on a print. And you show the different A. And, see, 
my — I mean my A is a stick and a ball. Their's might not be. 

So, when — that's what I'm saying, that the parents themselves 
had to commit ourself to learn along with the children because she 
didn't know. 

Mr. Perkins. Yeah. 

Ms. Surer. So, when we went in, just like Ms. Rice said, there 
was an orientation. 

Here is a group of parents — I'd say 25, 30— at— we have 

Mr. Perkins. Yeah. 

Ms. Surer. You know, we have committed ourselves. 
Mr. Perkins. Could I just ask you? 
Ms. Surer. Yeah. 

Mr. Perkins. Of those 25 or 30 that you were in the class with, a 
lot of them did they know how to read? 
Ms. Surer. No. 

Mr. Perkins. This was the first time 

Ms. Surer. No. 

Mr. Perkins [continuing]. Kind of thing? 
Ms. Surer. This was the biggest problem. 
Mr. Perkjns. Yeah. 

Ms. Surer. And I, myself, you know, I did know how to read. 
So, those who did know how to read took the parents that didn't 

know how to read 

Mr. Perkins. Uh-huh. 

Ms. Surer [continuing]. On 

Mr. Perkins. And they worked together. 
Ms. Surer [continuing]. On. 
And we worked together. 
Mr. Perkins. Uh-huh. 
Ms. Surer. And 

Mr. Perkins. But then that— they— they 

Ms. Surer. We thought 

Mr. Perkins [continuing]. Tried to learn the child at the same 
time. 

Ms. Surer. Oh, yeah. We thought we 

Mr. Perkins. All right. 

Ms. Surer [continuing]. Were pretty ja^zy by that time. 
And here comes these kids throwing this at us, honey. And I 
mean those children were throwing it at us. 
Mr. Perkins. Yeah. 

Ms. Surer. And we began to panic almost ourselves. 
Mr. Perkins. Yeah. 

Ms. Surer. But we had administration and everybody there to 
say no, no, no, no, you know, you don't panic, you know, you go in 
to it with them. And that's what we had to do. We had to go from 
kindergarten right along with them. 

Mr. Perkins. Yeah. 
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Ms. SuBER. Because we couldn't do it no other way. 
Mr. Perkins. Yeah. 

Ms. SuBER. And then the parents, you know— you could sit down 
and— I learned that they didn't know because— that's another little 
thing they did to us. 

The forms, the regular school forms. 

Mr. Perkins. Uh-huh. 

Ms. SuBER. Now, when we came in, we had four or five of them 
spreaded out to us. And, you know, I noticed a few parents wasn't 
even trying to fill them out. 

Mr. Perkins. Couldn't write. 

Ms. SuBER. And I'm sitting here, you know, filling them out. I'm 
saying, you know, what is wrong with such and such? You're not 
filling them out. 

And she said to me, said, well, would you fill this for me? 

Mr. Perkins. Uh-huh. 

Ms. SuBER. Hey. And I realized she couldn't read to fill them out. 
Mr. Perkins. Sure. 

Ms. SuBER. So, we had to do a process with the parents before we 
could even hardly get in with the children. 
Mr. Perkins. Right. 

Ms. SuBER. And by the time we got in with the children I guess 
they were about second week. And I didn't even know what hit me 
in the second week of Follow Through. It was a total different ball 
game. And I had to really get on my P's and Q's, because I was so 
busy helping with the parents at the time. 

Mr. Perkins. Right. 

Ms. SuBER. We were trying to get them together so that they 
could help the children. 
Mr. Perkins. Uh-huh. 

Ms. SuBER. And come to find out that we done lost a whole week. 

Now, these little papers been coming home in the evening. And 
when you've got different sets of children— I had like seventh 
grade, and eighth grade, ninth grade, and then I dropped and come 
down here to kindergarten. 

Mr. Perkins. Yeah. 

Ms. SuBER. And, oh, that's a trip in the evening. 

And everybody is sitting around the table waiting for momma to 
help with their homework. And I'm looking at this. 

But this little one, she's not waiting for anybody. You're going to 
start with her right now. 

So, I said, well, why are you, you know, making that A like that? 

That's the way you make it. Momma. You know, you come down 
a line, and you make your ball. 

And I said, no. I said, you make your little stick. Make your ball 
and your stick. 

No, ma'am. Momma. That's not the way you do it. 

So, we had to go and learn. We had to learn too. 

Mr. Perkins. Uh-huh. 

Ms. SuBER. And we almost had to catch up with our children. 
And that made the difference. But once we began to catch up with 
the children it was a whole different thing. Because, like I said, 
Follow Through takes the whole child, mentally, physically, and 
deal with it. 
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If there's a problem, if you see that this child is not doing any- 
thing, you know, then you find out, you know, what's wrong with 
this child. And the majority of the time does not do that. She 
doesn't have the time to do that. 

Mr. Perkins. Uh-huh. 

Ms. SuBER. She has 25 children in the room. So, you doesn't have 
time to really find out what's bothering this little girl. 
Mr. Perkins. OK. 

Now, in terms of what happens when you say— this is, obviously, 
parents have to want to do it. They've got to make that commit- 
ment. 

But, you know, you talk about the after extended time. 

Ms. SuBER. Time. 

Mr. Perkins. That's optional. 

How many other things in this program are optional? And how- 
how does that affec*, it? Does it really still reflect pretty much pa- 
rental interest, how much the parent cares about it? 

Ms. SuBER. Yes. Yes. 

Mr. Perkins. Yeah. 

Ms. SuBER. It still reflects. It still— you know, there are parents 
that are still actually there. There's parents that are still— even 
down to parents that are not in the program now. The children 
have gone. 

Mr. Perkins. But if a parent cares this gives them an opportuni- 
ty to 

Ms. SuBER. If they 

Mr. Perkins. It gives the kids 

Ms. SuBER. They have to care. 

Mr. Perkins [continuing]. A shot at it. 

Ms. SuBER. That is the one thing that a parent has to do. They 
have to care. They have to commit themselves to the program. And 
they have to commit themselves to their child, 

Mr. Perkins. Yeah. 

Ms. SuBER. Now, if you're— you know, if you— even— we found 
that the parents that wasn't able or did not know how, once you 
help that parent to understand what was going on, try to help her 
to help herself, then she was right there too. 

But it's a parent involved program. And I mean involved. 

Mr. Perkins. How many hours does it take a week? 

Ms. SuBER. Are you kidding? 

Mr. Perkins. Huh-uh. 

Ms. SuBER. The parents put in just as many hours as administra- 
tion. I have walked out the door, 4:30, 5 o'clock, just recently, be- 
cause I have been in the building. They 

Mr. Perkins. From morning to 

Ms. SuBER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Perkins. All day. 

Ms. SuBER. When I hit that building at 9 o'clock, if I'm lucky I'll 
get out of there by 4:30. And in that time there may be an activity 
going on. I think the last time we were having a fundraising activi- 
ty. And we were there. 

If— for instance, I think we waited on candy. The candy was sup- 
posed to come at 2 o'clock. And we were supposed to have it out by 
4. The candy didn't come until 3:30. And we didn't get it out till 5. 
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Mr. Perkins. OK. 

Ms. SuBER. But, you know, you have to say this is it if you're 
going to involve yourself in Follow Through because your child is 
there. 

My child— my children are out. Tve had nieces. I've had neph- 
ews. And now my grandchildren. I have two grands in the pro- 
gram. And if they were not there, I v/ould still be involved with 
Follow Through. 

Mr. Perkins. Yeah. That's good. 

Let me ask another. One more question here. 

In terms of the eligibility, you go out and recruit, and you have 
to have parents who care and want to do it, what other require- 
ments? 

Ms. Rice. The Federal regulations establish the eligibility. 
The eligibility for a new student is 50 percent of them must be 
low income and have had Head Start or comparable experience. 
Mr. Perkins. Uh-huh. 

Ms. Rice. However, we don't have any trouble with that. 
Mr. Perkins. Right. 
Ms. Rice. Because 

Mr. Perkins. How about the other 50 percent? 

Ms. Rice. Well, our percentages run like 95 percent low income. 

Mr. Perkins. OK. 

Ms. Rice. Ninety-five percent preschool experiences. Because 
other than the consolidated Head Start, in recent years, many 
churches and other nonprofit organizations have begun preschools 
that have been sanctioned by the Department. 

Mr. Perkins. Do you have a waiting list? 

Ms. Rice. Not at this time. 

Mr. Perkins. All right. 

Is the program running about even, with supply equaling 
demand, is what I'm saying? 
Ms. Rice. About evenly. 
Mr. Perkins. All right. 

Ms. Rice. Now, what has— I'll say this. What has happened in 
the last 5 years is that the system has begun to have all day kin- 
dergartens. 

Now, when the Follow Through program was one of the only pro- 
grams that had all day kindergarten 

Mr. Perkins. Yeah. 

Ms. Rice [continuing]. We had— we did very, very, very well. 

Mr. Perkins. OK. Thank you. 

Ms. Rice. But right now we have to recruit. 

Mr. Perkins. I appreciate it. 

That's all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Thank you, Mr. Perkins for your excellent questions. 
You've created a great record here. 

You know, this program now costs the entire Federal Govern- 
ment $7V2 million a year. That is all; $7V2 million a year. 

The Congress was asked about 2 weeks ago to spend over $1 bil- 
lion— $1 billion— that's $1,000 million, right— $1 billion to help de- 
velop a plane to fly to Tokyo in 2 hours. 

What s more important to you, to fly to Tokyo in 2 hours or to 
have this program for your children and your grandchildren? 
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Ms. SuBER. The Follow Through Program. 

Ms. Brown. That's right. 

Mr. KiLDEE. I would concur in that. 

Our priorities have to be set well in this country, right? 

Ms. SuBER. And the one thing I'd like to say about it is that the 
funds have really hurt us. The cutting of funds has really hurt us 
because of the educational aides that we do not have in the pro- 
gram now. 

We, at one time, had something like 22 aides. That was two aides 
per room. We had 13 classes. 

And, now, they have shut this down so that we don't have the— 
it's taken the last two educational aides, I think it was year 
before—year before last, Mrs. Rice? 

Ms. Rice. Yes. 

Ms. SuBER. Year before last. 

So, the parents have to be involved because the teachers cannot 
do it by themselves. 

And, like I said, if this room was filled with Follow Through par- 
ents to hear them say they would like to extend it into upper 
grades or into high school, they would have gotten a standing ova- 
tion. And I would have been the first one on the floor. For this is 
one thing that I have been crying about ever since my children 
went through this program, that I would have loved to see it. 

And I'm sure that if there was some way to follow some of the 
Follow Through children that have gone through here we would 
find a tremendous change. We would find our kids doing things 
that the other children that did not have this advantage wouldn't 
be doing. 

And I'm sure, because I know some of the parents. There's one 
that I do know that's down in the mayor's office, and working, and 
all. And I do know that if she had not gotten her background in 
Follow Through she wouldn't have been down there. 

And I'm a strong believe of that. 

Mr. KiLDEE. You know, at one time you talked about the number 
of aides that have been cut. At one time, the Federal Government 
funded this program at $70— over $70 million. 

Ms, SuBER. Uh-huh. 

Mr. KiLDEE. In 1985, it was down to $10 million. 
Ms. SUBER. Oh. 

Mr. KiLDEE. And then in 1986 they gave it a 25-percent cut 

Ms. SuBER. Uh-huh. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Took it down fo 7V2. 

Now, I tell you, if Cap Weinberger were told that he was to get a 
25-percent cut in his budge\, he'd be over here defending his pro- 
gram. 

That's what bothers me. Because next week, on the 24th, we'll 
have someone over here from the administration saying this p^'O- 
gram should be funded at zero. 

Ms. SuBER. When was that date, please? 

Mr. KiLDEE. The 24th. Want to be here? I'll let you sit up here. 
OK. Very good. 
Ms. SuBER. Yeah. 
I — you know 

Mr. KiLDEE. 24th. You can be here. You can rebut 
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Ms. SuBER. This is that I don't understand, you know. 

Like you said, moneywise, I know these things. But, see, one 
thing that our Follow Through does not have is that we're not a 
State for thing. You see? And that's another problem we have. 

The rest of them have State money. We're lucky we have Federal 
and District money. And every time a cut comes along, we were the 
first thing to get cut. And this is the one thing I can't understand. 
And I guess I never will understand it because I don't know the— 
you know, the mechanism that all that goes into, what goes into 
cutting and chopping. 

But I— and then I shouldn't say these things. But when you send 
people up on the Moon in less time than, you know, you can snap 
your finger, but you can't give us another dollar for education of 
our children, and these are the future's 

Mr. KiLDEE. Do you think any of these students at your school 
will be able to take that plane in Tokyo in 2 hours? Is that going to 
serve your people there? 

You know, if they ever get that, that'll be for the elite of the 
elite. You know, the Concorde that flies to Paris from Dulles Air- 
port here doesn^t take people from'Anacostia to Paris. 

Ms. SuBER. Huh-uh. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Nor will that plane that Mr. Reagan's asked for to 
fly to Tokyo in 2 hours take people from Anacostia. It will take the 
elite of the elite. 

And where are they getting the money for that? By filching 
money, stealing money from this program. 

I've been in Congress for 10 years now. I can't think of a panel 
that's been better than this panel right here nov/. You've been 
really good. 

I hope you are all back on the 24th. I really do. 

And let me tell you, Clinton, you're a nice young man. You're a 
nice young boy, really. I like you. You've got a great future ahead 
of you. 

I really am glad you're here today, too, Clinton. This is what this 
program is all about really. I appreciate your being here. 

And, Xavier, I like you. You're a fine young man. 

And we're going to keep this program al've for people like your- 
self, right? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

Mr. KiLDBE. Thank you for your testimony. 
Thank all of you. God bless you. 
Ms. SuBER. Thanks for having us. 
Mr. KiLDEE. We'll stand adjourned. 
I hope to see you on the 24th. 

[Whereupon, at 12:19 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
[Material submitted for inclusion in the record follows:] 
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A fcii I ^\ti tit files of 
tfillnit Iht'iiu^h 
Dissviuinatiait 



^At • rtfult of th« efforts of the locti Follow 
Through resource center, the Richmond, Ylrglnl; 
•chools have strengthened the parent (nvolvemont 
component of their educational program 
throughout the entire Khool system (grades 
~Y kindergarten through twelve). The Richmond 
project hM developeo .* approach to parent Involvement while working closely with its 
eponiof. the Unhfnity of North Ctrottn^ Follow Through program 

^The V/ocennea, indhn; Follow Through program has Influenced thousands of 
prospective and practicing elementary school teachers This state- validated program 
•efves as a major demonstration and inservlce training resource for three universities in 
Indiana, and for school districts and other Institutions in Indiana and adjacent states The 
program reaches approximately 800 classroom teachers annually (serving 25.000 children 
per year). The Vlncennes program Is based on an educational model developed by Its 
sponsor, the Unlfnhy of ArUon§. 

^ The Commonwealth of Puerto Rico has disseminated its innovative Follow Through 
epproach-the "Open Block Siretegy-th rough out the entire island 

^Assisted by its sponsor, the 0an«r Str—t Co/Zepa of SductllorK the Honotuto, Hj>wII. 
Follow Through program Is disseminating Its comprehensive approach to child 
development throughout the entire state The state legislature has stt aside $1 8 million to 
support Inservlce training efforts by the program, and the State Education Department 
plans to make training in the Honolulu Follow Through approach available to all 
kindergarten teachers In the state who want it Already, 500 teachers (serving 10.000 
Children) heve been trained 



^ In W§uk9g9n, ttltnolt, the Follow Through prog ram. sponsored by the UnfvtnUy of 
K9nu$, has been so effective that the school board has e. ifclished classrooms based on 
the Follow Through model for non.disadvantaged children at district expense Midote and 
upper-class families complained that their chiHren were being denied this quality program, 
and insisted that the school make It available to children who coutd not qualify legally. 

^Working closely with its sponsor, the Unlr$nUy of North C$rollnf, the Jac*a JoW/to, 
Ffortd; Follow Through program has disseminated »ts approach to parent Involvement 
throughout the entire school system As an outgrowth of the Foiio^v Through program, 
the school system has established a parent counseling and resource center, operatec* In 
con;unctlon with the local Title I program, that offers parents help. Information, materials 
and training to support their children's academic progress Each year, about 100.000 
Jacksonville parents participate in activities designed to help them assist their chitdrer'a 
learning 

^The individualized Early Learning Program developed by the Unlt^nlty of PMiburgh, a 
Follow Through sponsor, has been adopted In a total of 256 classrooms In 65 schools 
across 19 states The program has b*»en spread through the ef'orts of Follow Through 
resource centers In Akron, O/ito; Mont»vld0o, M/zt/tatoto; and W$frtoo. Iowb. which have 
worked closely with the University of Pittsburgh in disseminating the proflram 

^ Since 1974.75. the P/i//etfa/pW#, Panns//»n/a Public Schools have operated "Project 
Success" (currently involving 56 schools) using (ocal adaptations of elements of the 
Philadelphia Follow Through programs The program serves 15.000 students and Is 
supported with Title l funding Another "spin-off." supported with school district operating 
funds. Is the "Primary Skills Program" serving 2,500 children Phltadelphia's sponsor Is the 
Untrtnlty of K$nu». 
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